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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


LTHOUGH Lord Sankey’s Committee on Imperial 
Relations is proceeding quietly with its work, and 
other questions of importance are receiving con- 
sideration by Committees of the Imperial Conference, 
they have been completely overshadowed, for the 
moment, by the discussion on Imperial Preference 
initiated by Mr. Bennett. We deal fully elsewhere with 
Mr. Bennett’s proposals, which are being widely dis- 
cussed in the Dominions as well as in this country. 
Some of the comments in the Dominion Press make 
instructive reading. Conservative papers in Canada are 
naturally enthusiastic, but the Orrawa CrT1zEN (Liberal) 
denounces the proposals as a fraud—a “ horse-trading 
bargain.”’ The Maniropa Free Press considers that 
“Mr. Bennett, having been so specific in instructing 
Great Britain in its duty to Canada, he might have 
been less general in indicating what Canada will give in 
return. . . . There will be no occasion for surprise if 
the British Government decides that the proposition is 
not good enough.’? The Monrreat Star (Independent 
Conservative) emphasizes chiefly the duty of explaining 
frankly to the British people that Canadian industries 
must come first ; but the Toronto GLoBE points out that 
the proposal that each Dominion should put itself first 
will never bring about an Empire Development pro- 
gramme. 
* * * 
In South Africa, the BLOEMFONTEIN FRIEND, with 
a strange misunderstanding of British psychology, trots 
out the old threat of secession as an inducement to 
accept the scheme. In Australia, the MELBoURNE AGE 


supports Mr. Scullin, and denounces Mr. Thomas for 
referring *‘ to the benefits of defence, trustee securities, 
and marketing which Great Britain confers on the 
Dominions.” These, it seems, are all quite irrelevant. 
** Actual tariff preference is the issue.”” The Arcus, on 
the other hand, describes the whole discussion as mere 
oratory. ‘* While the present belief in isolation by 
tariffs prevails there can be no reciprocity in a real 
sense... . If there be any advantage in the exclu- 
sionist tariff policy practised by each part of the Empire, 
there can be no advantage in spasmodic attempts to 
mitigate the effects of such policy.’’ On the whole, the 
comments of the Dominion Press seem to contrast rather 
strikingly with the rapturous applause given to Mr. 
Bennett’s vague proposals by our own Protectionists. 
* * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s hasty acceptance of the Canadian 
offer forms the subject of an article on another page of 
this issue. His promised statement of the means by 
which the Conservatives propose to extend Imperial 
Preference is published as we go to press. Wheat 
quotas figure prominently in that statement, and are 
also under discussion in a sub-committee of the Imperial 
Conference, but the Dominion representatives continue 
to assert that nothing but import duties will satisfy 
them. Meanwhile, the question of domestic Protection is 
coming more and more to the front in political discus- 
sion. The Federation of British Industries has taken a 
referendum of its members on fiscal policy, with the 
result that of the definite opinions recorded 3.9 per cent. 
were in favour of maintaining Free Trade, while 96.1 per 
cent. were in favour of a change. In view of this over- 
whelming vote, the Council of the F.B.I. has resolved 
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to ** press by every means in its power for the estab- 
lishment of a fiscal system which would combine the 
protection of our industrial interests at home with the 
widest possible extension of inter-Empire Preference.”’ 
The virtual unanimity of this big Federation in aban- 
doning Free Trade has come as a surprise to everyone 
and is a disquieting sign of the drift of opinion. 


* * * 


The office of Air Minister, so tragically vacated by 
Lord Thomson, has been filled by the appointment of 
Lord Amulree, who, as Sir William Mackenzie, was 
President of the Industrial Court from 1919 to 1926. 
The new Minister is an admirable arbitrator, but he is 
seventy years of age, and seems an odd choice for the 
Air Ministry. It is true that the Prime Minister’s choice 
was restricted to members of the House of Lords by 
the embarrassing rule about the distribution of Secre- 
taries of State which caused trouble in the early days of 
this Parliament. Probably the intention is to make 
use of Lord Amulree’s legal experience in connection 
with the forthcoming inquiry into the airship disaster, 
and to reshuffle the offices at an early date. 


* * * 


The comedy of the South Paddington by-election is 
degenerating into a farce. Sir Herbert Lidiard has 
published an election address which has been approved 
by the Conservative Central Office, and he has there- 
fore been reinstated as the official Conservative candi- 
date, after being told by the Times that “‘ a more 
ludicrous, unbalanced, and undignified exhibition has 
surely never been given by any candidate or by any 
constituency.’’ But Sir Herbert’s troubles are not yet 
over. How happy could he be with either Mr. Baldwin 
or Lord Beaverbrook if the other were away! To be on 
friendly terms with both is, at present, impossible, and 
the South Paddington Crusaders are busy selecting 
another candidate to oppose their recent convert. 
Meanwhile, the United Empire, or Rothermere, candi- 
date goes steadily on with her campaign. 


* * * 


Sir Herbert Lidiard’s election address is a document 
of some interest since it bears the stamp of official 
approval. Most of it is conventional enough—safe- 
guarding, Imperial development, retaliation, economy, 
Soviet wickedness. The following is the key passage :— 


‘*T would enthusiastically support any scheme for 
closer trade relationship within the Empire. To cope 
with unemployment we must find fresh outlets for our 
manufactured goods both at home and oversea. Safe- 


guarding provides us with the remedy in our home 
markets, and the development of the fullest and freest 
trade within the Empire will secure fresh fields for us 
oversea. With this object in view the Conservative 
Party should have a free hand to negotiate with the 
Dominions, and to make trade agreements whereby we 
guarantee them a firm and established market for food- 
stuffs and materials which we need, and in return they 
will provide us with new markets for our manufactured 
goods.”’ 


This was apparently the official Conservative policy last 
Monday. Probably it is out of date by now. 


* * + 


It is still not certain whether the Government will 
carry out its intention to raise the school age. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan is known to be anxious to do so, and 
great pressure is being brought upon him from the 
Labour Party and the teachers in spite of the prolonged 
confusion of opinion in regard to maintenance grants. 
It is understood that if the Government does decide to 
carry on with its proposal it will do so in the form of 
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its original Bill, which excluded any reference to the 
extension of building grants to non-provided schools 
with denominational governing bodies. Such a Bill 
would once again change the field of open controversy 
back to maintenance grants. But it should be borne in 
mind that the history of Bills which affect denomina- 
tional schools is one in which Ministers have often been 
forced to attempt tactics suspiciously resembling subter- 
fuge. Even if the first Bill were reintroduced, it would 
not be impossible to introduce into it at the last 
moment clauses based on agreement or disagreement 
between the Churches of such a nature that they would 
never be passed by a House of Commons fully aware of 
what it was about. 


* aa * 


The meeting of the League of Nations Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, which 
opens at Geneva on November 8rd, will be of the 
highest importance, for its business will be to wind up 
its own work entirely, and leave the ground clear for 
the summoning of the World Disarmament Conference, 
which, it is hoped, may be convened for the latter part 
of next year. In view of the differences that still 
remain uncomposed, most notably those between Italy 
and France, the task will tax the statesmanship of the 
delegates to the utmost, and it, therefore, matters con- 
siderably who the delegates are. Few tears are likely to 
be shed in this country over the substitution of Lord 
Cecil for Lord Cushendun, who figured on the Prepara- 
tory Commission last time it sat, and there seems to be 
a good prospect that Senator de Brouckére, the well- 
known Belgian and international Socialist leader, may 
be found once more representing his country. That is 
singularly good news, if true, for no one has a firmer 
grasp of the situation, a more resolute determination to 
secure results, and a greater capacity for winning oppo- 
nents to his own point of view than M. de Brouckére. 
His influence and Lord Cecil’s combined might go far to 
turn the balance between success and failure. 


* * * 


The decision reached by the Radical and Socialist- 
Radica! Party at their Grenoble Congress to change their 
political tactics and, if necessary, participate in a 
coalition of the Republican elements of the Chamber is 
likely to have a marked effect upon the stability of M. 
Tardieu’s Government. Their refusal at Angers and 
Reims to support any Government not under their own 
leadership merely kept them in the Opposition, alienated 
the Centre, strengthened the hand of the Socialists, and 
made it impossible to form any Government other than 
M. Tardieu’s coalition of the Centre and Right. Little 
as they like it, the Left-Centre prefer to vote for M. 
Tardieu even in company with the “ clerical ’? Right 
rather than for a Socialist-Radical Government sup- 
ported by the Socialists. And until now they had no 
other choice. But now that the Socialist-Radicals have 
shown their willingness to forget all about alliance with 
the Socialists—an alliance in any case made impossible 
by the attitude of the Socialists themselves—and to 
help in the formation of a Republican coalition exclud- 
ing the Right, the Left-Centre will be much readier to 
abandon their present rather anomalous position and go 
over to the enemy. 


* * * 


The German Reichstag has opened to a charac- 
teristic accompaniment of disorderly demonstrations by 
the Nazis, but the Government are able to confront the 
new Session with some degree of confidence. The 
Economic Party have failed to enforce the resignation 
of Herr Bredt, their representative in the Cabinet ; Herr 
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Curtius has quelled an incipient revolt in the German 
People’s Party; above all, there are good grounds for 
believing that the Socialists will support, subject to some 
minor amendments, the Government’s scheme of finan- 
cial reforms. Meanwhile, Herr Briining has made a 
remarkably dignified and tactful bid for French sym- 
pathy and forbearance, in an interview given to the 
correspondent of La Votonté. The Chancellor regretted 
that the evacuation of the Rhineland had not produced 
the expected improvement in Franco-German Relations, 
but hinted gently that it had been overdue. He stated 
emphatically that the German Government had no in- 
tention of demanding a revision of the Young Plan or a 
Reparations moratorium, but pointed out how greatly 
the burden of payments had been increased by the 
monetary position, and emphasized the hardships 
brought about by the economic crisis. He hoped the 
French would not prematurely withdraw credits, or be 
unduly alarmed by the stimulus given by economic 
troubles to the German opposition. 


* * * 


A rumour to the effect that the Government of 
India had decided on a big and costly campaign against 
the Afridis has fortunately proved to be quite un- 
founded. The danger of Afridi incursions into the 
Peshawar district, especially during outbreaks of in- 
ternal disorder, has been emphasized by the events of 
this summer; but the Indian authorities have no inten- 
tion of being stampeded into a new forward policy. 
They are content to rely on the well-tried methods of 
road-construction, and the establishment of small mili- 
tary posts for the protection of the new highways. The 
tribes who took part in the raids will be punished by the 
discontinuance of their allowances and trading privileges 
until they have made their submission. In the internal 
affairs of India, the chief new development is the 


decision of Congress to set up voluntary Courts, 
banking, educational, and messenger services, in 
rivalry with Government institutions. Recollection 


of the success of the [Irish Republican Courts 
gives this threat an ominous appearance; but 
the Congress Party are likely to find communal 
and sectional differences a serious obstacle to 
putting their scheme into effect. The general impres- 
sion is that belief in the Round Table Conference’ is 
gaining ground and that boycotts and hartels are being 
widely disregarded. 
* * * 


A very brief and unsatisfactory report announces 
the close of the first Balkan Conference. A matter of 
such moment deserved more attention from the Press. 
This much, however, is clear. The Conference took 
place at Delphi; those attending the Conference appear 
to have done so in an unofficial capacity. Every Balkan 
State, including Turkey was represented, and such ques- 
tions as communications, economic co-operation, intel- 
lectual collaboration, and the treatment of minorities 
were discussed in a friendly spirit. The proceedings 
included the holding of a first Balkan Sports meeting. 
Resolutions passed by an unofficial Conferencé cannot 
bind Governments, but this Conference is only one 
among many signs of a better state of feeling in the 
relations between Balkan countries. During the 
summer Yugoslavia and Roumania have concluded an 
economic agreement, and their representatives were 
actually empowered to discuss a Customs union. M. 
Venizelos has recently given a sort of undertaking to 
make concessions to the Bulgar minority in Greek 
Macedonia, and has renewed the offer to allow the 
Bulgars to operate an export harbour in Western 
Thrace. All these developments would have been sheer 
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impossibilities a few years ago. They are important in 
themselves; still more important in the change they 
signify. 

+ * * 


The Brazilian authorities are making no attempt 
to disguise the gravity of the revolutionary movement ; 
indeed, the President has stated publicly that the insti- 
tutions of the country have never before been so 
seriously imperilled. It is now clear that the movement 
is very general, for the Federal authorities have warned 
shipping to avoid the harbours of six provinces; but 
the driving force of the revolt clearly comes from the 
southern provinces of Santa Catarina and Rio Grande 
do Sul. The military reports from other provinces 
describe isolated struggles for villages and settlements ; 
but the reports from the South prove that a rebel force 
of considerable strength has marched rapidly through 
the State of Parana and is making a desperate effort to 
seize the city of Sao Paulo, the junction of the railway 
system of the great coffee-growing province of Sao Paulo 
with the main line from Rio to the South. The 
Federalists are attempting to counter this advance by 
forcing a landing at Florianopolis, a coastal town in 
Santa Catarina, and so opening a gap on to the insur- 
gents’ line of communications. At the present moment 
the Government seem to have stemmed the first - 
onslaught, but the issue of the struggle remains 
uncertain. 

o%* * * 


It seems certain, at last, that the war in Northern 
China is going well for the Government. The Shansi 
forces have been defeated, and the Government’s only 
serious opponent is now Feng Yu-hsiang. The decisive 
factor appears to be the intervention of the Manchurian 
ruler Chang Hsueh-liang, who is now in definite and 
recognized co-operation with Nanking. If this alliance 
holds, Feng’s fate would appear to be sealed. Nanking, 
at any rate, feels sufficiently confident to detach con- 
siderable forces from the theatre of war for the sup- 
pression of banditry on the Yangtze and in the southern 
provinces. This evil now affects such wide areas that 
it will not readily be stamped out, but the Government’s 
decision to take it in hand is a very welcome outcome 
of their new understanding with Chang Hsueh-liang. 
The recent murder of two women missionaries had 
strongly reinforced the arguments of those foreigners 
who are sceptical as to the wisdom of abrogating extra- 
territorial privileges, and a successful campaign against 
the bandits would do more than anything else to 
strengthen the Government’s hands in their negotiations 
with Sir Miles Lampson, as well as to secure the willing 
support of Chinese traders and peasants. 


* * * 


As there have been no reports of disturbances in 
Egypt for some considerable time, it may safely be 
assumed that the Wafd’s policy of non-co-operation and 
direct action has broken down. King Fuad and his 
Ministers are, however, discussing measures for giving 
their veiled dictatorship a better constitutional facade. 
A new electoral law is under consideration which would 
reduce substantially the number of deputies in the 
Chamber, strengthen the position of the Senate (to 
contain a majority of nominated members), establish a 
system of election in two degrees, establish a property 
qualification for delegates (with an alternative educa- 
tional test), and transfer the hearing of election peti- 
tions from the Chamber to the Court of Cassation. The 
Government’s supporters are reported to be very much 
divided on the merits of the new measure, and it is 
doubtful, in any event, whether it would prove a perma- 
nent barrier to a Wafd victory at the polls. 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


T is a relief to turn from the rhetoric, the ambiguities, 
Tana the inconsistencies of the Empire Crusaders to 

the statements of the Dominion Prime Ministers 
which present at least the appearance of being precise 
and business-like. Mr. Bennett, Mr. Scullin, and the 
other members of the Imperial Conference seem indeed 
to be considerably less moved by Lord Beaverbrook’s 
propaganda than their fellow-Protectionists in Great 
Britain. To Mr. Baldwin, Empire Free Trade is, or was, 
** the ultimate ideal,’’ but the Dominion representatives 
will have nothing whatever to do with it. 


‘*In our opinion,’’ said Mr. Bennett, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, ‘‘ Empire Free Trade is neither 
desirable nor possible, for it would defeat the very 
purpose we are striving to achieve.” 

Mr. Havenga, the Finance Minister of South Africa, 
was no less emphatic :— 


‘* Empire Free Trade,” he said, ‘‘ has been preached 
as the panacea for all these ills, but it is well to say 
at once that the Union of South Africa cannot afford 
and is not prepared to subscribe to such a policy.” 


It has, of course, been known all along that the 
Dominions were not disposed to abandon their Protec- 
tive tariffs against our manufactures, but this uncere- 
monious condemnation of the whole idea of Empire 
Free Trade must be very disconcerting to the ardent 
Crusaders. They have not received a word of encour- 
agement from any member of the Imperial Conference. 

What, then, do the Dominions want? Here again 
they speak plainly. They want Great Britain to im- 
pose taxes on food and raw materials imported from 
foreign countries, so that a tariff preference may be 
given to Empire products. Nothing else will do. 


‘* Projects other than the one I propose have been 
placed before you,’’ said Mr. Bennett. ‘‘ They have been 
carefully canvassed by our delegation, and, while we 
would avoid anything which might savour of premature 
condemnation, we are constrained to state that none of 
them can be accepted by Canada as an alternative at all 
likely to achieve the purpose we have in mind.”’ 

‘‘ Although it has been suggested that different 
methods should be considered by the Conference,’ said 
the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Scullin, ‘‘I must 
definitely declare that tariff preference is, in our opinion, 
much the most satisfactory form of help.”’ 


On this matter, also, there was complete unanimity 
among the overseas delegates to the Conference, except 
that Sir Geoffrey Corbett, the distinguished Civil Ser- 
vant who spoke for the Indian Government, said that 
India was unable to commit herself to any general 
scheme of tariff preference within the Empire, but must 
preserve complete freedom to deal with each case as it 
arises. 

Now there can be no doubt that, in a nationalist 
and tariff-ridden world, Great Britain derives substantial 
and most welcome advantages from the preferences 
accorded to her by the Dominions. We appreciate, 
also, the candour with which each Dominion puts its 
own interest first and invites us to do the same. 


‘* The policy of the Conservative Party,’’ Mr. Bennett 
explained, ‘“‘has come to be known as the policy of 
‘ Canada First.’ In approaching the economic problems 
of our Empire, I stand four-square behind that policy. 
And if.this Conference is to meet these problems and 
provide an effective solution of them, it seems to me that 
my attitude towards my own country will be the attitude 
of you all towards yours. On no other basis can we 
hope to effect an enduring agreement of benefit to each 
one of us. I will determine what my country needs, 
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and, if you do likewise, then we may come together 
and search out the means by which we can be of mutual 
assistance in satisfying those needs.”’ 


Let us, then, take Mr. Bennett at his word. Let us 
examine, strictly from the point of view of Great 
Britain, the bargain which he proposes to us. At first 
sight it seems tolerably clear and simple :— 

‘* IT offer to the Mother Country, and to all the other 
parts of the Empire, a preference in the Canadian 
market in exchange for a like preference in theirs, based 
upon the addition of a 10 per cent. increase in prevailing 
general tariffs or upon tariffs yet to be created." 

Mr. Bennett goes on, however, to qualify his offer by a 
number of provisos. In no case must there be any 
decrease in the protection afforded to Canadian manu- 
facturers against British exports. In some cases the 
preferences already granted may be so high that no 
increase is necessary. Particular circumstances may 
justify a greater or a smaller increase in the preference 
granted to particular products. A long and complicated 
process of bargaining will be necessary, and as time 
presses, Mr. Bennett suggests that we should speed up 
the process by accepting the principle forthwith. 

All this we may pass for the moment. The main 
point is just what does Mr. Bennett mean by his 10 per 
cent. increase? At first sight most people took it to 
imply that where, for instance, the Canadian tariff on 
non-British goods was 30 per cent. ad valorem, it would 
be raised by ten points to 40 per cent., the lower British 
rate remaining unchanged. The Times, however, has 
done good service by obtaining from the Canadian dele- 
gation a specific assurance that this view is wrong. The 
proposal is that the General Tariff shall be increased, 
not by ten points, but by 10 per cent. of the previous 
rate. To take an actual example: the present duty on 
electric light fixtures of British origin is 20 per cent. ; 
the general tariff is 30 per cent. By Mr. Bennett’s pro- 
posal the general tariff would be raised to 38 per cent., 
thus increasing the margin in favour of British goods 
from 10 to 18 points; not from 10 to 20. An additional 
margin of 3 points may, of course, be a decisive factor 
where price competition is extremely keen; but the 
official interpretation of the offer makes it a good deal 
less attractive than the first popular reading of it. 

Mr. Bennett’s offer, of course, is contingent upon 
its acceptance by the other Dominions as well as by 
Great Britain, and the speeches of the other Dominion 
Premiers showed that this acceptance cannot be taken 
for granted. Mr. Scullin, for instance, seemed to think 
that Australia had already done so much in the way of 
Imperial Preference that she might be excused from 
going farther, and there was a general insistence on the 
need for careful examination of the project and indivi- 
dual bargaining. But let us assume that Mr. Bennett’s 
scheme was adopted in its entirety. What would it 
amount to? 

Well, in 1928, Empire markets took about 45 per 
cent. of the ‘* Exports of Products of the United 
Kingdom ”’ and about 48 per cent. of Class III., 
** Articles wholly or mainly manufactured,’’ the re- 
mainder—just over one-half—went to Foreign Countries. 
But these figures are not strictly relevant. Advocates 
of Empire Preference are apt conveniently to forget that 
the self-governing Dominions do not constitute the 
whole of the Empire. In 1928 the Exports of Manufac- 
tured Goods were actually divided as _ follows: 
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Dominions 25}, India 18}, Colonies, &c., 9, Foreign 
Countries 52. Now India (a market just about equal to 
Canada and Australia together) has said definitely, in 
the words of Sir Geoffrey Corbett: ‘‘ We will not com- 
mit ourselves to any general scheme of tariff preference 
within the Empire.’’ The Colonies and Mandated Terri- 
tories, generally speaking, impose only revenue tariffs, 
if any; in many of them we are in a trustee position, 
and it is generally admitted that they cannot be brought 
into a scheme of Imperial bargaining. Mr. Bennett’s 
plan would, therefore, give us a narrow margin of addi- 
tional preference in markets which take at present only 
a quarter of our manufactured exports, and would take 
a large proportion of this even if all preferences were 
swept away. 

In return, we are asked to impose a tariff—which 
must cover foodstuffs and raw materials if it is to do the 
Dominions any good—on imports from Foreign Coun- 
tries. In this connection, it is pertinent to observe that 
a large proportion of the raw materials imported from 
Empire sources are subsequently re-exported. Of the 
Foodstuffs imported in 1928 and retained for consump- 
tion in Great Britain, 63 per cent. came from foreign 
countries, and of the Raw Materials 74 per cent. Any 
advantages derived by our manufacturers from the in- 
creased Dominion preferences are likely, to put it 
mildly, to be seriously offset by the handicap of in- 
creased production costs in our exports to the Indian, 
Colonial, and Foreign markets. 

But, it will be said, the Dominions are the only ex- 
panding markets left to us. Is this true? Comparison 
with the years before 1925, when most of the European 
countries stabilized their exchanges, is not very helpful. 
Comparing the exports of manufactured goods for 1928 
with those for 1925, it is true that exports to Foreign 
Countries dropped by £29 millions, as against a fall of 
£8 millions to the Empire as a whole, and of only £38} 
millions to the Dominions. But if 1928 be compared 
with 1927 there is some indication that trade was taking 
a new turn. Exports to the Dominions (and to the 
Empire as a whole) were practically the same as in 
1927, while those to Foreign Countries rose by very 
nearly £15 millions. A much longer period of normal 
trade is necessary to enable any safe deductions to be 
drawn; but it is certain that no foreign countries are 
more set upon the protection of the home market than 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa, and we have the 
clearest warning that no scheme of Imperial Preference 
will be allowed to interfere with the protection against 
British competition given to Australian and Canadian 
manufacturers of anything that can be made (economic- 
ally or not) in the Dominions. It is certain also that 
both Australia and Canada are increasing their purchases 
from Foreign Countries at a much greater rate than 
their Imports from ourselves, and it is profoundly uncer- 
tain how far Mr. Bennett’s proposal would check this 
tendency. In Canada especially we are faced by the 
competition of American manufacturers, with an 
immense advantage in proximity, community of taste, 
and the circulation of advertising matter in popular 
periodicals. 

It is difficult to believe that even a convinced 
Protectionist who approached the matter from the point 
of view of a business deal would regard Mr. Bennett’s 
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offer as good enough to form the basis of a bargain. 
In terms of hard commercial advantage, as a writer in 
the Economist has said, we are offered the equivalent 
of ‘‘ fourpence for ninepence.’? So much for the 
ponderable considerations. What of the imponder- 
ables ? 

It is dull and platitudinous to say that the immense 
and crowded population of this island has been brought 
into existence and maintained by the importation of 
cheap food and raw materials from the world’s markets. 
It seems almost uncivil to remind the Dominions that 
the Empire has grown up on a system of fiscal freedom, 
and that without that freedom it would have been 
tolerable neither to the colonists nor to the world at 
large. These facts must not, however, be ignored when 
we are asked to make a fundamental change in our 
policy. The Dominions with their high tariffs can 
cheerfully propose to raise them still higher against 
foreign products, but Great Britain cannot begin to 
give an effective preference to the Dominions without 
imperilling her food supply and increasing the cost of 
the raw materials of her industries. It would be worth 
while to pay a high price for a clear gain in human 
fellowship and co-operation, but no such prospect is 
opened up by Mr. Bennett’s offer. The proposed bar- 
gains are far more likely to involve endless jealousy 
and friction between one part of the Empire and 
another, with a growing hostility in the outside world. 


MR. BALDWIN PLUNGES AGAIN 


R. WICKHAM STEED, in a study of Mr. Baldwin’s 

character, which has been published this week,* asks 

two questions which have perplexed other and less 
penetrating observers. First, is Mr. Baldwin “ the luckiest 
of incompetent politicians or the subtlest of competent 
statesmen ’?? Secondly, ‘is he a ‘ plunger,’ prone to 
gamble on ideal chances without counting the cost in case 
the gamble does not ‘ come off,’ and relying upon purity 
of motive as an extenuating circumstance for the possibly 
lamentable event? ” 

It would be unfair to diminish the readers’ enjoyment 
of the book by indicating Mr. Steed’s answer to these ques- 
tions. They must, indeed, remain unanswered in this 
article, though certain recent evidence will be adduced upon 
which the answers might be based. Mr. Baldwin’s character 
is an agreeable and interesting subject of inquiry, but his 
actions, while he remains leader of the Conservative Party, 
are of still greater public importance. 

On Wednesday of last week a plenary session of the 
Imperial Conference was held and speeches were made which 
are freely quoted in our preceding article. On Thursday, 
Mr. Baldwin issued a statement, in which, ‘* speaking on 
behalf of the Conservative Party,’’ he accepted “‘ the great 
principle of Imperial Preference’? embodied in Mr. 
Bennett’s offer, and heartily endorsed Mr. Scullin’s state- 
ment ‘* that it is our duty to affirm not only the main- 
tenance of that principle but also the extension of its 
operation.’’ ‘‘ While Empire Free Trade has been declared 
to be impracticable,’? continued Mr. Baldwin, ‘“ the 
Dominions have not been slow in showing how Empire 
economic unity can be achieved on the basis of extended 
Imperial Preference.” Finally, ‘* the Conservative Party, 
guided by the views expressed at this Conference, will 
formulate its own proposals for carrying that principle into 





*“ The Real Stanley Baldwin.” By Wickham Steed. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d.) 
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effect, and will submit them to the people at the next 
election for their final and definite assent.” 

We have quoted Mr. Baldwin’s statement at some 
length for two reasons : first, because it strangely conflicts 
with earlier pronouncements by the Conservative leader; 
secondly, because there is doubt as to its precise meaning. 

It would be foolish to occupy much space with an 
inquiry into the meaning of the document, because a further 
statement is promised this week and may be available before 
these words are read. Suffice it to say that Lord Beaver- 
brook is suspicious and dissatisfied, but that Mr. Amery 
has no doubts. ‘* Who boggles at the idea of food duties? ”’ 
cried Mr. Amery exultingly on Friday evening. ‘“* At any 
rate Mr. Baldwin does not. Mr. Baldwin has taken that 
fence in his stride and the whole Party follows his lead. We 
can all be Empire Crusaders together, and we can all be 
loyal Conservatives together.”’ 

Now let us recall one or two of those earlier pronounce- 
ments. Speaking at the Hotel Cecil on March 4th, Mr. 
Baldwin said :— 

‘* Now, there is no prejudice greater in this country 

than the prejudice against what may be described as a 

food tax. It is regarded from the political point of 

view, and if any treaty or arrangement were secured at 

a party election and were given effect to, it would inevit- 

ably be upset by the next party that came into power. 

The result of an arrangement of that kind in Imperial 


matters being treated as the shuttlecock of our party 
politics might do damage to Imperial relations that 
would last perhaps for a generation.”’ 
At the Albert Hall on May 16th, he said :— 
‘‘There will be no food taxes at the General 


Election.”’ 


It is unnecessary to pursue him further. The point to be 
noted is this: if Mr. Amery is right, Mr. Baldwin has 
thrown overboard everything for which he has been fight- 
ing Lord Beaverbrook during the last six months and has 
plunged for full-blooded Protection, food taxes and all, in a 
desperate effort to retain the leadership of his Party. If 
Mr. Amery is wrong, we can only anticipate the quibble 
that wheat quotas are not food taxes, and, since the 
Dominion Prime Ministers have clearly indicated that no 
substitutes will satisfy them, the struggle in the Conserva- 
tive Party will presumably be renewed. In either case, 
there seems no escape from the conclusion that Mr. Baldwin 
was so preoccupied with the domestic quarrel within his 
party that he completely forgot his anxiety lest the Empire 
should be treated ** as the shuttlecock of our party politics.” 
He could not wait to see what the Government’s reply to 
the Dominions would be. He could not even wait to find 
out the meaning of Mr. Bennett’s offer. Any offer, how- 
ever inadequate, was good enough for an excuse to rush in 
and pledge his party to ** extended Imperial Preference.”’ 

It is now, we think, inevitable that the next General 
Election will be fought on the full Protectionist issue. Mr. 
Baldwin may even yet hesitate, but his party have tasted 
blood and if he will not lead them into that battle, there 
is always a Chamberlain who will. There are, of course, 
many Labour Members who would prefer to fight on other 
ground, and.there were some who were prepared to dabble 
in Protection themselves. But Mr. Baldwin has cut the 
ground from beneath their feet. They cannot outbid the 
Tories in food taxes and tariffs, and will probably be forced 
into a defence of Free Trade. The signs are, indeed, that 
the impetuosity of Mr. Baldwin will lead to a Liberal-Labour 
alliance at the General Election. Neither party is seeking 
such an alliance at present, or has any desire to do so; but 
the cohesive power of a common cause is stronger than any 
persona! antagonisms, and there are times when the electors 
themselves determine the issues upon which the candidates 
shall fight. 
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ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES FOR 
OUR GRANDCHILDREN 


By J. M. KEYNES. 
II. 


ET us, for the sake of argument, suppose that a 

hundred years hence we are all of us, on the average, 

eight times better off in the economic sense than we 
are to-day. Assuredly there need be nothing here to 
surprise us. 

Now it is true that the needs of human beings may 
seem to be insatiable. But they fall into two classes— 
those needs which are absolute in the sense that we feel 
them whatever the situation of our fellow human beings 
may be, and those which are relative in the sense that we 
feel them only if their satisfaction lifts us above, makes 
us feel superior to, our fellows. Needs of the second class, 
those which satisfy the desire for superiority, may indeed 
be insatiable; for the higher the general level, the higher 
still are they. But this is not so true of the absolute needs 
—a point may soon be reached, much sooner perhaps than 
we are all of us aware of, when these needs are satisfied in 
the sense that we prefer to devote our further energies to 
non-economic purposes.” 

Now for my conclusion, which you will find, I think, 
to become more and more startling to the imagination the 
longer you think about it. 

I draw the conclusion that, assuming no important wars 
and no important increase in population, the economic 
problem may be solved, or be at least within sight of 
solution, within a hundred years. This means that the 
economic problem is not—if we look into the future—the 
permanent problem of the human race, 

Why, you may ask, is this so startling? It is startling 
because—if, instead of looking into the future, we look into 
the past—we find that the economic problem, the struggle 
for subsistence, always has been hitherto the primary, most 
pressing problem of the human race—not only of the human 
race, but of the whole of the biological kingdom from the 
beginnings of life in its most primitive forms. 

Thus we have been expressly evolved by nature— 
with all our impulses and deepest instincts—for the purpose 
of solving the economic problem. If the economic problem 
is solved, mankind will be deprived of its traditional 
purpose. 

Will this be a benefit? If one believes at all in the 
real values of life, the prospect at least opens up the possi- 
bility of benefit. Yet I think with dread of the readjust- 
ment of the habits and instincts of the ordinary man, bred 
into him for countless generations, which he may be asked 
to discard within a few decades. 

To use the language of to-day—must we not expect a 
general ‘* nervous break-down ’’?? We already have a little 
experience of what I mean—a nervous breakdown of the 
sort which is already common enough in England and the 
United States amongst the wives of the well-to-do classes, 
unfortunate women, many of them, who have been deprived 
by their wealth of their traditional tasks and occupations 
—who cannot find it sufficiently amusing, when deprived of 
the spur of economic necessity, to cook and clean and mend, 
yet are quite unable to find anything more amusing. 

To those who sweat for their daily bread leisure is a 
longed-for sweet—until they get it. 

There is the traditional epitaph written for herself by 
the old charwoman :— 

‘* Don’t mourn for me, friends, don’t weep for me never, 

For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.”’ 

This was her heaven. Like others who look forward to 
leisure, she conceived how nice it would be to spend her 
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time listening-in—for there was another couplet which 
occurred in her poem :— 


‘* With psalms and sweet music the heavens’ll be ringing, 
But I shall have nothing to do with the singing.” 


Yet it will only be for those who have to do with the 
singing that life will be tolerable—and how few of us can 
sing ! 

Thus for the first time since his creation man will be 
faced with his real, his permanent problem—how to use 
his freedom from pressing economic cares, how to occupy 
the leisure, which science and compound interest will have 
won for him, to live wisely and agreeably and well. 

The strenuous purposeful money-makers may carry all 
of us along with them into the lap of economic abundance. 
But it will be those peoples, who can keep alive, and culti- 
vate into a fuller perfection, the art of life itself and do not 
sell themselves for the means of life, who will be able to 
enjoy the abundance when it comes. 

Yet there is no country and no people, I think, who 
can look forward to the age of leisure and of abundance 
without a dread. For we have been trained too long to 
strive and not to enjoy. It is a fearful problem for the 
ordinary person, with no special talents, to occupy him- 
self, especially if he no longer has roots in the soil or in 
custom or in the beloved conventions of a traditional 
society. To judge from the behaviour and the achieve- 
ments of the wealthy classes to-day in any quarter of the 
world, the outlook is very depressing! For these are, so to 
speak, our advance guard—those who are spying out the 
promised land for the rest of us and pitching their camp 
there. For they have most of them failed disastrously, so 
it seems to me—those who have an independent income 
but no associations or duties or ties—to solve the problem 
which has been set them, 

I feel sure that with a little more experience we shall 
use the new-found bounty of nature quite differently from 
the way in which the rich use it to-day, and will map out 
for ourselves a plan of life quite otherwise than theirs. 

For many ages to come the old Adam will be so strong 
in us that everybody will need to do some work if he is to 
be contented. We shall do more things for ourselves than 
is usual with the rich to-day, only too glad to have small 
duties and tasks and routines. But beyond this, we shall 
endeavour to spread the bread thin on the butter—to make 
what work there is still to be done to be as widely shared 
as possible. Three-hour shifts or a fifteen-hour week may 
put off the problem for a great while. For three h. ws a 
day is quite enough to satisfy the old Adam in most of us! 

There are changes in other spheres too which we must 
expect to come. When the accumulation of wealth is no 
longer of high social importance, there will be great 
changes in the code of morals. We shall be able to rid 
ourselves of many of the pseudo-moral principles which 
have hag-ridden us for two hundred years, by which we 
have exalted some of the most distasteful of human qualities 
into the position of the highest virtues. We shall be able 
to afford to dare to assess the money-motive at its true 
value. The love of money as a possession—as distinguished 
from the love of money as a means to the enjoyments and 
realities of life—will be recognized for what it is, a some- 
what disgusting morbidity, one of those semi-criminal, semi- 
pathological propensities which one hands over with a 
shudder to the specialists in mental disease. All kinds of 
social customs and economic practices, affecting the dis- 
tribution of wealth and of economic rewards and penalties, 
which we now maintain at all costs, however distasteful 
and unjust they may be in themselves, because they are 
tremendously useful in promoting the accumulation of 
capital, we shall then be free, at last, to discard. 
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Of course, there will still be many people with intense, 
unsatisfied purposiveness who will blindly pursue wealth— 
unless they can find some plausible substitute. But the 
rest of us will no longer be under any obligation to applaud 
and encourage them. For we shall inquire more curiously 
than is safe to-day into the true character of this ‘* pur- 
posiveness *’ with which in varying degrees nature has 
endowed almost all of us. For purposiveness means that 
we are more concerned with the remote future results of 
our actions than with their own quality or their immediate 
effects on our own environment. The ‘‘ purposive ’? man 
is always trying to secure a spurious and delusive immor- 
tality for his acts by pushing his interest in them forward 
into time. He does not love his cat, but his cat’s kittens; 
nor, in truth, the kittens, but only the kittens’ kittens, 
and so on forward for ever to the end of cat-dom. For 
him jam is not jam, unless it is a case of jam to-morrow 
and never jam to-day. Thus by pushing his jam always 
forward into the future, he strives to secure for his act of 
boiling it an immortality. 

Let me remind you of the Professor in ‘* Sylvie and 
Bruno ”’ :— 


‘“Only the tailor, sir, with your little bill,” said a 
meek voice outside the door. 

‘‘ Ah, well, I can soon settle his business,’’ the Pro- 
fessor said to the children, ‘‘ if you’ll just wait a minute. 
How much is it, this year, my man?” The tailor had 
come in while he was speaking. 

‘Well, it’s been a-doubling so many years, you 
see,’’ the tailor replied, a little gruffly, ‘‘ and I think I’d 
like the money now. It’s two thousand pound, it is! ” 

‘Oh, that’s nothing!’ the Professor carelessly 
remarked, feeling in his pocket, as if he always carried 
at least that amount about with him. ‘‘ But wouldn’t 
you like to wait just another year and make it four 
thousand? Just think how rich you'd be! Why, you 
might be a king, if you liked! ”’ 

‘‘T don’t know as I'd care about being a king,” the 
man said thoughtfully. ‘‘ But it dew sound a powerful 
sight 0’ money! Well, I think I’ll wait——” 

‘‘ Of course you will! *’ said the Professor. ‘‘ There’s 
good sense in you, I see. Good-day to you, my man!” 

‘* Will you ever have to pay him that four thousand 
pounds? *’ Sylvie asked as the door closed on the depart- 
ing creditor. 

‘** Never, my child! ’’ the Professor replied emphatic- 
ally. ‘* He'll go on doubling it till he dies. You see, 
it’s always worth while waiting another year to get 
twice as much money! ” 


Perhaps it is not an accident that the race, which did 
most to bring the promise of immortality into the heart and 
essence of our religions, has also done most for the prin- 
ciple of compound interest and particularly loves this most 
purposive of human institutions. 

I see us free, therefore, to return to some of the most 
sure and certain principles of religion and traditional virtue 
—that avarice is a vice, that the exaction of usury is a 
misdemeanour, and the love of money is detestable, that 
those walk most truly in the paths of virtue and sane 
wisdom who take least thought for the morrow. We shall 
once more value ends above means and prefer the good to 
the useful. We shall honour those who can teach us how 
to pluck the hour and the day virtuously and well, the 
delightful people who are capable of taking direct enjoy- 
ment in things, the lilies of the field who toil not, neither 
do they spin. 

But beware! The time for all this is not yet. For at 
least another hundred years we must pretend to ourselves 
and to everyone that fair is foul and foul is fair; for foul 
is useful and fair is not. Avarice and usury and precaution 
must be our gods for a little longer still. For only they 
can lead us out of the tunnel] of economic necessity into 
daylight. 

I look forward, therefore, in days not so very remote, 
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to the greatest change which has ever occurred in the 
material environment of life for human beings in the aggre- 
gate. But, of course, it will all happen gradually, not as a 
catastrophe. Indeed, it has begun already. The course of 
affairs will simply be that there will be ever larger and 
larger classes and groups of people from whom problems 
of economic necessity have been practically removed. The 
critica] difference will be realized when this condition has 
become so general that the nature of one’s duty to one’s 
neighbour is changed. For it will remain reasonable to be 
economically purposive for others after it has ceased to be 
reasonable for oneself. 

The pace at which we can reach our destination of 
economic bliss will be governed by four things—our power 
to contro] population, our determination to avoid wars and 
civil dissensions, our willingness to entrust to science the 
direction of those matters which are properly the concern 
of science, and the rate of accumulation as fixed by the 
margin between our production and our consumption; of 
which the last will easily look after itself, given the first 
three. 

Meanwhile there will be no harm in making mild pre- 
parations for our destiny, in encouraging, and experiment- 
ing in, the arts of life as well as the activities of purpose. 

But, chiefly, do not let us over-estimate the importance 
of the economic problem, or sacrifice to its supposed neces- 
sities other matters of greater and more permanent signifi- 
cance. It should be a matter for specialists—like dentistry. 
If economists could manage to get themselves thought of 
as humble, competent people, on a level with dentists, that 
would be splendid ! 
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OLYMPIC OR EMPIRE GAMES? 


FTER encountering acute difficulties in unexpected 

quarters the Empire Games Association of Great 

Britain finally succeeded in securing for this country 
adequate representation for the first Empire Games in 
Canada in August of this year. The team finally selected 
did magnificently, and formed the bulwark of the Empire 
relay team which, in all but field events, more than held 
its own in a great match against America at Chicago imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Empire rally. The 
thunder of belated approval with which the Dairy Express 
greeted the successful ceremonials of the Empire Games 
found little favour with those whose combined efforts 
brought the Games to a satisfactory conclusion—moreover, 
such publicity was inadequate recompense for the suspicious 
silence of the paper in question in the days when Empire 
Games propaganda was badly needed. It lavished praise on 
a team and a venture which it was too pusillanimous to 
assist in the days of construction. And then it came in 
whooping at the kill. 

It was unnecessary and indecent to endorse Empire 
Games at the expense of the Olympic Games—a wanton 
slaying of the goose that laid the golden eggs (for the 
Empire Games are the logical offspring of the Olympic move- 
ment). With the first chirrup of the Imperial chicken, the 
incubator was stigmatized an incubus and the cry to 
destroy it was bruited—and all in the name of British 
Sportsmanship. 

An Imperial Tariff Wall may or may not be an economic 
necessity, but the attempt to establish a wall round British 
Sportsmanship is both smug and arrogant and a denial of 
the very attributes of Sportsmanship. 

The “‘ bad blood and dubious practices ’? which are 
alleged to characterize Olympic Games are too often the 
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inept pressman’s standby. He lacks the imagination to 
comment upon the sporting camaraderie that is slowly but 
firmly coming into being before his eyes, and instead, 
ferrets out some isolated friction inseparable from so cosmo- 
politan a venture. Upon this friction his little police-court 
soul battens, and he fulfils a travesty of his job by sensa- 
tional hyperbole. The little mice are in travail and a large 
voleano is born. 

It would have been quite easy for these creatures to 
have damned the Empire Games. The arguments about the 
weather for rowing (instead of being what it was—a storm 
in a teacup) could have been a gale across the Atlantic. 
Pearce, the artizan from Australia, abhorred of Henley, 
won the sculls. A sprinter after two “‘ breaks ’? was 
warned off by the Starter who had subsequently after a 
sustained demonstration by the crowd to rescind his 
decision. These, and similar picturesquenesses, could have 
been turned into ** unfortunate incidents ’? by anyone with 
an idée fixé to substantiate. 

Neither the promoters of the Empire Games nor the 
performers appreciated being patronized at the expense of 
the Olympic Games. This 100 per cent. All-British gusto 
left the Empire teams cold, and Quebec and South Africa, 
with their French and Dutch make-up, rather hot. As a 
prelude to the American Match, the quite unnecessary boasts 
about British Sportsmanship were inopportune, and with 
Comte Baillet-Latour (President of the Olympic Games), 
the distinguished guest in Hamilton, the bad taste of this 
anti-Olympic propaganda was deplorable. 

Needless to say, the Empire Games were easier to 
manage—once Mr. Robinson had overcome the difficulties 
of inauguration—than are Olympic Games. Incidentally the 
promoter’s most delicate work had been to persuade the sup- 
porters of the Olympic Games that this accessory venture 
would in no way injure or supplement the Olympic enter- 
prise, so that he was not unnaturally the first person to 
regret this outburst. 

Had this paper’s circulation not been so wide, nor its 
opinion so trite, it could reasonably have been ignored ; 
but the sheer untimeliness of its pronouncements was 
sufficiently opportune to cover its own previous apathy 
and at the same time to hit below the belt the most truly 
sporting adventure in the world. All of which was accom- 
plished under the express name of British Sportsmanship. 

Only a week or two ago a certain Mr. Bruce Lockhart, 
under cover of a preposterous paragraph from an American 
paper (which paragraph should rightfully have been 
allowed to rest in peace in Mencken’s Annual ‘ Ameri- 
cana *’) showed in describing sport he had not witnessed a 
dexterity equal to that employed in writing an obituary of 
a man he can never have known. 

That his opinions are facile, biased, and false, may 
not be readily understood by those who read the EvEeNnING 
STANDARD with a swift intake of breath. In effect he has 
dotted the Cyclopean astigmatism of the Darty Express 
and crossed its stertorous t’s, and again we are told our 
Sport and Sportsmanship are too brave and precious for 
us ever to have competition with any nations—American 
or Continental! The fastidious delicacy of this conception 
of British Sportsmanship may not be characteristic of those 
who endure the ordeals Mr. Lockhart so clearly visualizes— 
but splashed in the columns of the Eveninc STanparp it 
acts as a narcotic to those who believe that in stiff necks 
and stuck minds lies the secret of Britain’s greatness. 

Enough has already been written about the unqualified 
success of the Hamilton Games—it only remains to stress 
one or two significant aspects. 

The outstanding successes of the Mother Country mae 
a deep and lasting impression—particularly on the other 
Empire Units. The debonair attitude of the Dominions— 
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alternatively called the cocksureness of the Colonials—was 
disturbed by the big match temperament which the English 
team displayed. 

Burghley’s famous racing élan was characteristic of the 
team as a whole, and respect for the English athletes grew 
as the Games proceeded. The war-time taunts as to the 
stamina of the average English soldier by the lustier Over- 
seas contingents were not re-echoed. 

The unanimous decision to continue these Games at 
stated intervals was more pious than practical. It is an 
undertaking of some magnitude and, without large financial 
backing and intense local interest, cannot be carried 
through successfully. At present the application by South 
Africa to hold Empire Games in 1934 has been granted. 
Whether South Africa will be able to finance this enter- 
prise, stimulate local enthusiasm, and find a centre where 
all the existing Empire sports can be carried through, re- 
mains to be seen. The colour problem in South Africa, 
moreover, may occasion acute tension. If it were deemed 
advisable for the New Zealand footballers to tour South 
Africa without Maori representatives, what is to happen to 
athletes from British Guiana (Phil Edwards and others) for 
the Empire Games? Nevertheless, the South Africans at 
Hamilton accomplished more than any other team in pro- 
portion to its numbers, and it is fitting that South Africa 
should be given the next Games. Her difficulties are not 
insurmountable, especially if they are tackled early by 
an independent Empire Games Council. This first successful 
venture by Canada should undoubtedly be continued when- 
ever possible, provided that it is not regarded as an alter- 
native to the Olympic Games. 

An International match that grows in importance each 
time it is held is the British Empire v. United States Relay 
Meeting—in fact, it has become a pivotal fixture in World 
Athletics. It is not too much to say that it is the corner- 
stone of the Olympic Games, for the growing understanding 
and friendly rivalry which it produces between the English- 
speaking peoples, establish a dominant note of good feel- 
ing at the Games, and this is a firm sheet anchor against 
any sudden subsidence in the sportsmanship essential for 
the furtherance of the Olympic ideal. 

The last match in Chicago consolidated still further this 
excellent liaison. The first hastily improvised match, 
engineered primarily by Philip Baker in September, 1920, 
has gone on bearing splendid fruit. The enthusiastic crowd 
of over 40,000 which filled the centre tiers of the colossal 
stadium at Soldiers Field, Chicago, were there to witness 
a traditional match, rather than to vociferate American 
victories. But for the bizarre atmosphere of the great flood 
lights, it might have been the Oxford and Cambridge Relays 
—held at Cambridge—so elated yet suave were the crowd. 

The Empire Team were suffering from nervous reaction 
after the crises of the Hamilton Games, and did not run 
fully up to form. In any case, a tie was the most they 
could have hoped for, as the six field events were certain 
American victories. 

Altogether it was a great meeting in the true tradition 
of the historic series which came into being on that dramatic 
September afternoon in London in 1920 when twenty-five 
thousand crowded into Queen’s Club to watch and approve 
of Relay Racing, and to cheer the consolidation of a British- 
American Athletic entente that was durable and strong. 
That entente has been, and will continue to be, the main- 
stay of that noblest and most significant of sporting adven- 
tures—the Olympic Games. 

In 1932, the Olympic Games are to be at Los Angeles, 
and preparations to make the occasion as perfect as possible 
are already proceeding. It only remains for the Empire to 
further the good work accomplished in Hamilton and 
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Chicago; to encourage International matches wherever pos- 
sible, remembering that occasional Latin frenzies are more 
a sign of enthusiasm than of bad feeling, and to realize that 
Anglo-Saxon sportsmanship is what the nations who 
have only been drawn into contact with sport through 
Olympic influences really do appreciate—a code to be 
emulated. 

In this way, each Olympic Games will become a reunion 
of friends, as well as being a superb trial of the young man- 
hood of to-day (for even Mr. Shaw must appreciate Mr. 
Tunney); and the suspected ‘* bad blood and dubious prac- 
tices *? can be sucked through straws by greedy Press leaches 
to the ill-health of none but themselves. 


B. G. D. Rupp. 


NON-POLITICAL 


(See Resolutions of the Grand Council of the 


Federation of British Industries, in Times, October 14th, 
1930. ) 


TuE F.B.I., determined not to mix 

In ought that looks like ‘* party politics,” 
Resolves to use its influence—and its cash— 

In one tremendous, patriotic splash, 

To press (well-chosen word !) for our subjection 
To good, old-fashioned, died-in-wool Protection. 
This lofty object will be sought, one gleans, 

By any aid and all ‘* appropriate ’? means; 

For fiscal measures such as tariffs lie 

(According always to the F.B.I.) 

In times of ‘* national peril,’’ in a sphere 

High and remote—from party conflicts clear. 

This may be so; yet can such patriots look 
Coldly on Rothermere and Beaverbrook, 

Or shun those methods which, in every State, 
Protectionists have found ‘‘ appropriate ’°— 

The lobbying, the steady, ruthless squeeze 

In interviews and letters to M.P.s, 

The whispered words, the confidential notes 

That change convictions—or that influence votes ? 
If putting Tories in and Labour out 

Can help to bring their glorious dream about 

Of ‘‘ tariff walls,’ complete with moat and tower, 
Are they not pledged to ‘* all means in their power ” ? 
It must be so—and yet let no man see 

Herein the taint of inconsistency ; 

For where the true Protection holds its sway 
(Exempli gratia the U.S.A.), 

‘* Parties,”’ it seems, lose all things but the name, 
Mere pawns or counters in a nobler game; 

So with Big Business, politics abide 

In perfect peace (with politics inside). 


MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
MR. MURRY EDITS KEATS 


Sir,—Mr. Murry keeps our eyes to Keats’s 1820 volume, 
of which he has declared that Keats read and passed the 
proofs ; and I can only repeat that I am still doubtful 
whether Keats did all that. My extract from Taylor’s letter 
to Clare is more deciSive than Mr. Murry (who quotes part 
of it only) allows. Taylor describes himself ‘‘ as editor ”’ 
of the 1820 volume. In addition to this, the Advertisement 
to the volume says that the publishers alone were respon- 
sible for the appearance of ‘‘ Hyperion’’; and Keats’s 
manuscript comment—certainly referring to the Advertise- 
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ment—says that he was “ill at the time.’ Mr. Murry him- 
self quoted a letter from Keats (which Miss Lowell with some 
probability supposes to have been sent hurriedly to the 
publisher), showing that somebody made alterations in 
Keats's text. I take these things together as raising the 
question, which I shall in my unregenerate fashion continue 
to regard seriously, of the fallibility of the 1820 text. Mr. 
Murry exposes me to the disapproval of ‘‘ all other Keats 
scholars ’’; but I daresay some of them will recall that Sir 
Sidney Colvin, speaking of Keats's ‘“‘ passing through the 
press the new volume,” observes that ‘‘even on this task 
his hold must have been loose.”’ 

And then, the Buxton Forman readings of variants in 
several famous places of the 1820 volume are striking. I 
referred to an example—the difference between the volume’s 
and the manuscripts’ readings of the ‘‘ Beauty is truth” 
passage. My complaint was that Mr. Murry threw no light 
on this matter. Why should he?—In the first place, there 
had been the Prospectus of his edition ; whoever was respon- 
sible for what was claimed in it, it promised a definitive 
edition, based on a study of the manuscripts. The manu- 
scripts of the 1820 volume were not excluded from this agree- 
able prospect. I looked forward to—a definitive edition, one 
solving the riddles of former editions. Next, Mr. Murry in 
his preface says that he has collated the text with available 
MSS. I do not find him excluding the 1820 volume from this 
statement. 

What he printed as his text was at his own choice; I 
complained that there was nothing in his book at all to 
inform us of alternative readings, written by Keats himself. 
Mr. Murry’s faith that the printed text of 1820 is ‘* the last 
word,"’ it seems, limited his collation of the MSS. Even in 
that I would see an element of error; for misprints occur 
even in Keats’s earlier volumes. At p. 23 of Mr. Murry’s 
first volume, for instance, the word ‘‘ rove’ is reprinted as 
the rhyme to ‘‘ bedews *’ ; but Keats’s manuscript is extant, 
and in it, instead of ‘* rove,’’ is found ‘‘ muse.”’ In ‘* Endy- 
mion’*’ Forman’s notes show several points in which the 
printed edition, though supervised by the author, erred. 
Mr. Murry has ventured to correct Keats’s printed edition, 
accordingly (to take one instance), at Book III., 1. 201-2, 
inserting the omitted line, which Forman found in the draft, 

‘Quicksand, and whirlpool, and deserted shore.” 

I could not do more, in my article on Mr. Murry’s 
edition, than give instances of those matters in which I find 
the work falling short of the promised standard. I was 
specific, so far as I had room. In continuing the discussion, 
I have naturally not repeated every word of my article. It 
did not stand or fall by the argument about the 1820 volume. 
I could have added instances where Mr. Murry’s text of 
fugitive poems by Keats—I mentioned ‘‘ La Belle Dame *’— 
seems to be unreliable ; I do not say in the main, but in 
minor detail. Those who will compare Colvin’s text—in 
the biography of Keats—of the poem which Mr. Murry prints 
as ‘‘In a drear-nighted December’’ will see the sort of 
thing. Colvin, printing the poem as ‘alone it exists’ in 
the hands of Keats, Woodhouse and Brown, has ‘‘ In drear- 
nighted December.’ Buxton Forman had found the same 
reading in a holograph. Mr. Murry practically accepts 
Colvin’s version otherwise ; in the point of the important 
opening he follows the versions printed long after Keats’s 
death. A similar hybrid text is that of the sonnet written 
at the end of ‘‘ The Flowre and the Lefe.”’ 

I refer to these points because I am anxious to show 
that my original article on Mr. Murry’s edition was not 
founded in ‘“‘ignorance,’’ nor was it a ‘strange aberra- 
tion.’’ It was the expression of one of the many who 
require a thoroughly accurate and a fully collated text of 
Keats—Buxton Forman’s ‘‘ Complete Edition ’’ is now nearly 
thirty years old—and who could not peruse the Prospectus 
of Mr. Murry’s book, or the preface, without thinking it 
was to be supplied. Instead, I must still say that I cannot 
be absolutely sure of Mr. Murry’s text—I want to be sure 
of Keats’s commas even, where the meaning or rhythm is 
much affected by them ; his chronology I already accepted, 
with the slightest marginal notes. For the results of colla- 
tion I must look to other editors. 

If Mr. Murry will be so good (apart from any further 
public correspondence) to send me the evidence of which he 
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speaks, and om which his assurance that Keats read and 
passed the proofs of his 1820 volume rests, I shall read it 
with care ; but he will have seen that I am inclined to be, 
as he says, ‘‘ still not satisfied,’” not berause I want to differ 
from Mr. Murry, or to produce theories for Keats scholars 
to admire or annihilate, but because I fmd grounds (Keats’s 
and Taylor’s words), for not accepting everything in the 
1820 volume as exactly what Keats intended. While I write 
it occurs to me that even ‘“‘ Endymion’’ may have been 
touched up by Taylor, or someone in Taylor’s firm. Buxton 
Forman quite openly refers to Taylor’s alterations. ‘‘ The 
book,”” Keats wrote to Taylor, ‘“ pleased me much. It is 
very free from faults ; and although there are ome or two 
words I should wish replaced, I see in many places an 
improvement greatly to the purpose.” This, of course, is 
not quite clear in its allusion, but it looks as if Keats were 
telling Taylor he liked his revision, and as if Keats only 
saw the revision in print. Having had some experience of 
MSS. treated by Taylor, I can say generally that he was 
a little addicted to ‘‘ editorship.” But by this time Mr. 
Murry will have given me up altogether as a hopeless case. 
—Yours, &ce., 


E. BEWNDEN. 


THE CHINESE SKULL 

Sir,—lIf I trespass further upon your space it is because 
the question of the Chinese Skull has important conse- 
quences. It has been possible for writers with a theological 
bias to contest the evidence for man’s gradual development 
from a simian ancestry provided by the Piltdown and Java 
skulls. But the evidence afforded by the Pekin discoveries 
appears incontestable. And it was because Professor 
MacBride seemed intent upon minimizing the importance of 
this discovery that I ventured to criticize the accuracy of his 
article. 

Professor MacBride appears to rely entirely upon a 
paper written by Dr. Davidson Black before the skull had 
been disengaged from the travertine in which it was buried, 
a paper, moreover, which I think did not deal with the 
fragments of the nine other Sinanthropus skulls discovered. 
The authority upon whom I based my criticisms was Pro- 
fessor Elliot Smith. After careful examination of the photo- 
graphs and measurements of the most complete Pekin skull 
he wrote: ‘‘ It is probably the most important, and certainly 
the most illuminating fragment of early man ever found.” 
And now that he has gone to China and examined the 
skulls on the spot he declares that the judgment he had 
previously formed was really an underestimate of the vast 
importance of the discovery the significance of which far 
transcends the most sanguine hopes he had entertained. 
(Times, September 26th.) 

I would refer Professor MacBride and those of your 
readers interested in the subject to an article in the Sep- 
tember issue of the ‘ Scientific American’? by Professor 
Elliot Smith, which makes it clear from photographs and 
diagrams that the skull of Chinese Man was considerably 
smaller than that of Piltdown Man (and therefore far 
smaller than that of Neanderthal Man). 

Professor MacBride asks me to give my authority for 
the statement that the Chinese Skull can be exactly dated. 
I refer him to Professor Barbour’s paper at the British 
Association meeting, which proved conclusively that it was 
very Early Pleistocene. And it was Professor Elliot Smith 
again who, in a lecture at the Anthropological Institute, 
showed from some fragments of a jaw that it had the same 
simian characteristics as the Piltdown jaw. In face of the 
more recent information about the Chinese skulls, does Pro- 
fessor MacBride still maintain that Sinanthropus was of 
the same race as Neanderthal Man? 

I cannot in a letter discuss the evidence for the burial 
of his dead by Neanderthal Man, still less the Inheritance 
of Acquired Characteristics. Both these questions are still 
open, and my objection was that Professor MacBride 
referred to them as if they were settled. In any case, it 
seems to me extravagant to base any theory of Neanderthal 
Man’s religious beliefs upon the fact that his bones have 
been discovered in his hearths.—Yours, &c., 


R. M. 
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“NINEPENCE IN THE SHILLING” 


Sir,—Your correspondent has made one curious omis- 
sion in his very readable article on this too much neglected 
subject. He makes no mention of the part played by doctors 
in the certification of persons for detention in institutions 
for the mental defective. It is, of course, laid down by the 
Act that a person must be certified by two doctors, one of 
whom must be his or her ordinary medical attendant, and 
that, further, such a person shall be re-examined afterwards 
at frequent stated intervals. 

Mr. Garratt has perhaps made this omission intention- 
ally, holding that the part played by the doctors is negligible. 
I would agree that, as a scientific or expert judgment of the 
person’s mental state, it is often, indeed, negligible. 

The doctors are for the most part local practitioners of 
the neighbourhood, and would themselves admit that they 
are unfit to decide on the technical question of the degree 
of feeble-mindedness required for certification, to leave for 
the moment other questions of classification. What is per- 
haps more serious, doctors vary among themselves in their 
definitions of mental deficiency, so that it is not at all un- 
common to find in the same area certain districts where 
people are perhaps too easily certified, and others where 
it is notoriously impossible for anyone to be certified at all. 

In my experience the latter are more commonly found, 
so that in practice the contribution of the doctor is not at 
all negligible, but acts as a real deterrent to certification. 

This reluctance of local doctors to certify, coupled with 
the most acute shortage of beds for mental defectives, leaves 
in my county area very little scope for the free play of 
county councillors’ personal idiosyncrasies which your 
correspondent so amusingly describes.—Yours, &c., 


A CO-OPTED MEMBER OF A 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY COMMITTEE. 


October 14th, 1930. 


Srr,—There is indeed ‘‘something very wrong in our 
present administration’? when a member of a Mental 
Deficiency Committee can show such ignorance of the 
problem as the writer of the article ‘‘ Ninepence in the 
Shilling.” 

One chief characteristic of high-grade mental deficients 
is that, while unable to control one or other of their 
instincts, sex, temper, desire, &c., they can live useful lives 
and earn their living happily when under control. 

The duties of a lady’s maid are essentially to do what 
her mistress tells her, and in the army a mental deficient 
may do well because he is always under discipline. Neither 
of these two, however, are able to control their instincts. 
‘A youthful difficulty with the police’’ probably means 
stealing—a normal boy will develop self-control, a mental 
deficient will never do so. If he were not in the Army or 
an institution he would spend half his life in prison. 

The writer speaks of ‘‘ her one lapse,’’ but he does not 
seem to realize what this means. Another being brought 
into the world, even less controlled than the mother, and 
if she is feeble-minded and not under control that means 
not one, but many children all to be brought up and cared 
for by the State. The lying-in wards of our workhouses 
are full of these women, who come in year after year to 
have their babies and then drift out into the world again 
to lead a precarious existence until the next ‘‘ lapse ’’ occurs. 

The population of our gaols, workhouses, and asylums 
could be more than halved if proper provisions were made 
for the mentally deficient, and they could lead happy and 
useful lives. They fill, too, the ranks of the unemployed, 
and much money is spent upon them which is neither for 
their good nor the good of the community. 

Any visitor to the Sandlebridge Colony for the Per- 
manent Care of the Feeble-minded will see there men on the 
farm, youths in the gardens or making their own boots and 
clothes in the workshops, girls and women doing housework 
or sewing or washing, who are carefree and happy and 
contributing, under control, to their own livelihood. Com- 
pare them with their unhappy brothers and sisters in and 
out of gaol or workhouse or asylum, always becoming a 
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little more degraded, a little more bewildered and unhappy 
because of the treatment which they receive, and anyone 
with any sympathy for these unfortunates, through no fault 
of their own, will wish to see them in an institution where 
they cannot increase in numbers or be a danger to them- 
selves and the community.—Yours, &c., 


A. B. WOODHOUSE. 


25, Broadway, Withington, Manchester. 
October 12th, 1930. 


Sir,—Mr. Garratt’s article should help to right a 
grievous wrong. In our Report for 1928 we referred to the 
iniquitous Mental Deficiency Act whereby it is possible to 
detain young persons indefinitely, in spite of expert medical 
opinion that such detention is no longer necessary. We 
referred to the case of a lad of fourteen who was detained 
four years as mentally deficient. During a month’s leave 
he earned good wages and later was passed as fit for the 
Army. After two weeks’ satisfactory service he was traced 
and returned to Institutional life under the Board of Control 
in the absence of any fresh charge against him. 

A London magistrate recently expressed the hope that a 
more intelligent method of dealing with mental defectives 
will soon be introduced. This should serve to call attention 
to the present state of things. Under Section 55, sub-section 
8, of the Lunacy Act any person, allowed to be absent on 
trial, is free by operation of the law, on the production of a 
medical certificate to the effect that his detention is no longer 
necessary. Some such Clause as this should apply to the 
Mental Deficiency Act. 

In their Annual Report for 1929, the Board of Control 
state that the Mental Treatment Act ‘‘ is based, in the main, 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, but in 
one important reSpect it goes beyond what the Commission 
recommended.”’ 

Such a statement is apt to give a false impression, for in 
many fundamental respects it (the Act) falls far short of 
the Commission’s proposals. 

The Royal Commission reported in favour of an entirely 
new Lunacy Code. (When the Act of 1890 was under dis- 
cussion ‘‘ the immediate suppression of licensed houses,”’ 
was considered, and the Commission were unanimous in 
their recommendation that these Institutions should be sub- 
jected to an annual audit.) 

The Commissioners also proposed that the judicial 
authority should be strengthened, and as we remarked in 
our Report for 1926: ‘‘ These provisions, if adopted and not 
evaded, should go far to meet criticism of the present pro- 
cedure. They are based on the elementary principle of 
justice that before an individual is deprived of his liberty 
he should know at least the allegations made against him 
and be allowed the opportunity of giving an explanation.”’ 
Unfortunately these proposals have not been acted upon. 

The most stringent additional safeguards for the liberty 
of the subject, at each step, were proposed by the Royal 
Commission, whereas the Mental Treatment Bill is 
intituled: ‘‘ An Act to amend the Lunacy Acts, 1890 to 1922, 
and such of the provisions of the Mental Deficiency Acts, 
1913 to 1927, as relate to the constitution and organization 
of the Board of Control, the exercise of the powers of the 
Board, and the protection of persons putting those Acts into 
operation.” 

There is not a word about the protection of the prospec- 
tive patient.—Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS J. WHITE, Secretary. 


National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
60, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
October 13th, 1930. 


CHINA, INDIA, AND THE PRESS 


Str,—Much ink has been recently spilt over the question 
of American public opinion and the situation in India. Mr. 
Edward Thompson and others have pointed out definitely 
that, in their opinion, the pictures of India presented by the 
American Press are false. 

Having been in England for the last five months and 
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carefully collected clippings from several of the recognized 
leading British newspapers on the situation in China, I feel 
it necessary to point out that the misrepresentation of the 
situation in China in the British Press, to a Chinese, is no 
less than that of the situation in India in the American 
Press, to the British. I do not for one moment wish to 
question the truth of the Press stories from China describ- 
ing famine, banditry, Communism, and kidnapping; the 
point is that they are not the whole truth. Disorders and 
lawlessness there are; but disorders and lawlessness are 
not the only products of present-day China. 

Out of some two hundred and fifty clippings I have 
collected during the last several months on the situation in 
China, over 95 per cent of them read ‘‘A New Peril in 
China,’’ ‘‘The North China War,’ ‘‘ Red Banditry in 
China,’ ‘‘ Heavy Fighting in China,’ ‘t Lawless China,” 
‘‘Sacking of Changsha,” ‘‘ Bandits Threat to Kill Mis- 
sionary,’’ ‘‘ Red Terror on the Yangtse,’’ and some such 
captions that are similar in meaning, only different in 
wording. Had I not left China just recently and been kept 
in direct touch with the situation over there, I would un- 
doubtedly, in common with the British public, have long 
been under the spell of despondency and despair for China. 

China, more a continent than a country, larger than 
the whole of Europe, passing as she now is through the 
period of transition, is bound to confront difficulties in 
certain parts of the vast territory she possesses. If the 
public must be fed with the stories of Communism, banditry, 
and the like, it must also be taught to grasp the following 
facts: First, the lootings, disorders, and even civil war in 
certain parts of the country do not affect to any consider- 
able extent other parts that are not directly involved. 
Secondly, China, the nation as a whole, goes on in spite of 
the unfavourable conditions of recent years. The necessity 
of the journalist to search for the extraordinary and the 
spectacular has exposed the superficial China, the passing 
China ; it has neglected to present also the real China, the 
permanent China. Industry, commerce, and reconstructive 
activities have not been brought to a standstill. In the 
words of Mr. Gillett, Parliamentary Secretary of the Over- 
seas Trade Department: ‘‘ There may be an impression 
that the Chinese market is not worth cultivating in view of 
unfortunate disturbances which have taken place during 
the past few years in China, but this impression is most 
unjustified. In spite of internal disturbances, the import 
trade of China is making great advances every year, and 
last year her total foreign trade registered a record value.” 
The Shanghai Customs returns for the month of July of this 
vear indicate an increase over the month of June, and 
compare favourably with the same period of last year. If 
these are the results, why not present the public with the 
facts that have made these results possible? If the British 
Government and cotton traders are convinced of the hope- 
fulness of Sino-British trade and have gone so far as to 
send an Economic Mission, why should not the public be 
also given a general picture of hopeful impression of the 
Situation in China? Instead of concentrating all efforts on 
the reporting of destructive forces that are ravaging parts 
of China, why not exert some of them in informing the 
public of the constructive forces that are consolidating the 
foundation of a new China? 

The air contracts between China and America and 
Germany for the linking of important Chinese cities and of 
Nanking and Berlin (the line between Shanghai, Nanking, 
and Hankow having been in operation already), the co- 
operation between the League of Nations and China in the 
field of health work, the modernization of the Province of 
Chekiang, the new Chinese Criminal Code and the Civil 
Code, the project for the completion of the Hukuang and 
Lunghai Railways, and a hundred and one other subjects are 
of more interest and importance to the public than the bandit 
activities in Chungmiaochen and other places in which the 
British do not even have a phonetic interest. Not all the 
people in China sit trembling and waiting for disaster, or 
it would have been impossible to maintain the level of 
China’s foreign trade, leaving alone its increase.— 
Yours, &c., 

YANG KUANG-SHENG. 

September 20th, 1930. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
SURVIVORS 


T has been said that an Englishman is always ready to 
I be sorry for the sins of his ancestors, but never for his 

own. The same may be said with some truth of all 
humanity. No effort, no atonement is made necessary by 
the recognition of the sins of one’s fathers. So we recog- 
nize the sins clearly and condemn them, and go on our 
way free of them. 

It is nearly twelve years since the War ended, and 
War books are now the fashion. A new one appears every 
week. Realistic, propagandist, frankly sensational, or a 
mere simple soldier’s tale of war, a plain record of facts too 
great to need any art to make them literature. They 
tumble on each other, these war books, now that there is 
a demand for them, each trying to push the other out of 
the way, to get there while there is still time, before 
fickle fashion changes. In something the same spirit in 1914 
and 1915 boys left school and went into training camps to 
prepare for the War in an agony of fear lest it would be 
over before they got to it. 

Those of the War books which will remain as history 
or literature when the rest are forgotten will be Survivors 
like those left of the Lost Generation. We shall never 
know how many books of value as history, as literature, as 
chronicles of human endurance were lost in the years imme- 
diately following the War when war books were taboo. 
The publishers who received and returned them could tell 
us. Some of them are, perhaps, being given to us now, 
but many must have been condemned as waste paper. 

Ten years after, one had a clear perspective certainly. 
One cannot write history when one is living it. And one 
knew so little, only one’s own sector. The usual shows, 
of course, but everyone knew all about them. Experience 
shared with four million of one’s own generation became as 
ordinary as everyday life (which it was). 

But something was lost. Looking back now, one sees 
more clearly. In perspective people and events take shape 
out of confusion. Now one sees this and that, things one 
did not notice at the time. One had to wait ten years 
really for one’s mind to clear. (Also one was too young 
then to notice so many things that one would have noticed 
afterwards.) That something lost is like a road suddenly 
broken in two. There should be a bridge, but the bridge 
is broken. (Blown sky high in that show last week by a 
heavy shell. You can see the dim shape of a wrecked 
lorry, a dead horse on the road beyond.) 

On the road the other side of the bridge you would 
know how you felt then. For war was not all like that, you 
think vaguely, reading the last book about it. One was not 
always attacking or under fire. And one’s friends were 
not always being killed. One had friends in those days, 
and one has hardly any now. And friendship was good in 
brief rests in some French village behind the line where it 
was sometimes spring, and there were still fruit trees to 
bloom, and young cornfields, and birds singing. And even 
after the first great disillusionment, that followed the Somme, 
reached England through men coming home, young subal- 
terns still went out from school full of enthusiasm. One 
wanted to get there oneself and see what it was like, even 
though one knew. When the train going up towards 
Doullens stopped to let a hospital train pass (and how 
slowly those hospital trains which had been trains de luxe, 
built for speed, passed !), a few weary bandaged heads were 
lifted from pillows. They looked at those others going up 
as they had gone, with the weary indifference of sick men. 
They told them nothing. They could tell them nothing 
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that they did not know already. Each passed into the 
night going different ways. But those going up looked 
forward. They still wanted to see for themselves even 
though they knew. 

There were men who enjoyed the War even when they 
had got there and been there long enough. I think of a 
certain company commander in a trench before Dadizeele 
in the summer of °18; aged twenty-three, with three 
years’ War service and a bar to his M.C., and the D.S.O. 
He had not had enough of it, and when the Armistice 
came he alone showed no enthusiasm. But writing of him 
now I am conscious that he is the other side of the bridge, 
and the bridge is broken. He belongs to that part of one’s 
life which cannot be recaptured. Youth may always be 
like that, but for us of that generation it is more com- 
pletely cut off, more completely lost than ever youth was 
before. If one had written then . . . a confused enthusi- 
astic incoherent story it would have been. But it would 
have been true. It would have had some life which any 
story written now must lack. One cannot write of a person 
when one is with that person. One must go away to see 
him clearly. But one cannot write of a person who is dead 
as though he were living, even though one makes a pre- 
tence of it. We are all looking back from our wisdom and 
experience and writing a tale that is only half true. Youth 
was not wise and was not experienced, and so we did not 
feel like that then. 

And War was not all trench warfare. There were 
leaves, and, so far as the officers were concerned, plenty of 
money for schoolboys who had never had money to spend 
before, and friendship and sometimes leisure and a hundred 
compensations. And so it is true that a good many of the 
survivors look back upon those years as the best of their 
lives. 

At that time certainly, although at any moment they 
might leave it altogether, the world belonged to them. They 
have never, since the War ended, felt their feet securely on 
the earth for which they fought. They are the Lost 
Generation almost as completely as those who died. 

It has been said truly that in dwelling on the tragedy 
of the dead there is a danger by the neglect of the survivors 
of creating also a tragedy of the living. But has not that 
tragedy already been created, been enacted almost to the 
full? The school boys who went out between the years 
1914 and 1918 had never been anything. When the War 
was over they had nothing to get back to. It is true that 
if you look you will not find in England in politics, in busi- 
ness, in the professions any young men of that generation 
occupying the higher and better paid posts. Those a little 
older, who had their professions before they went to the 
War, sometimes struggled back with difficulty into security. 
But they, too, had lost four years, and other men had 
come in those four years to take their place. Those who 
had been schoolboys had hardly formed a thought of what 
they were going to do when the War turned all their 
thoughts to soldiering. Their very youth helps to make 
the War obscure when they look back. They did not 
notice things then that men a little older noticed. 

They are all in the wrong street, as one of them said 
lately. They have never had a chance to get into the 
right street because they left school to go to the War. 
In 1919 every man in power in politics, in business, in 
journalism, in the professions, was a man who had not left 
England. It was inevitable, and possibly no one is to be 
blamed for it. But it shut out the survivors as completely 
as though their survival had been a mistake. It might 
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indeed have been that their survival was so unlooked for 
that no one knew what to do with them. 

They went abroad, orange-growing, coffee-growing, in 
the Colonies, not often with much success. They had not 
been trained for growing coffee or oranges. Their only 
training had been for war. The slump coming hit them 
harder than anyone else. Those who stayed literally 
licked stamps and ran errands and are still grateful to have 
a job at all. They look sometimes from an immense dis- 
tance at the security of the old. In this insecure world the 
old are secure because they dug themselves in in pre-War 
days. There is no envy in the look. In 1914 and 1918 
men destined for death did not look with envy at those in 
safety at home. The distance between them is too great 
for envy. And there is no bridge across at all. 

But there are not many survivors of the lost genera- 
tion in England, They were hustled out of England in the 
years immediately after the War as though their survival 
had indeed been a mistake and they were something to 
be hidden so that the War might be quite done with and 
forgotten. Those who come back find themselves strangers 
in a strange land. Often and often you hear one of them 
say : ** One doesn’t like life in England, does one, once one 
has got used to life abroad? *? and asking the question 
they look at you, searching for a common meeting-ground, 
trying to find your way of speech, learning slowly and 
painfully. They never had time to dig themselves in, to 
make sure of anything. They are frightened of something, 
they themselves hardly know of what. This is the country 
from which they went out as school boys in °16, in 717, 
in 718. ‘* How we loved England then! *’ I have just been 
reading in Stephen Graham’s Life of Wilfrid Ewart. But 
a man’s home must be where he makes a living, and they 
leave this country to the old and the very young and those 
who stayed at home. Searching in that half-frightened 
way they can find nothing in common with any of them, 
no meeting-ground. No, one does not like life in England 
when one has got used to life abroad. The loneliness is 
appalling, and they go away often before their leave is 
up, from this country which was once theirs, but where 
their generation no longer exists. 

** We shall keep our money and our children at home.”’ 
they have said in France. Mussolini built his new Italy 
on the strength of the War generation while we scrapped 
ours. In the early days of the Fascist movement, men 
wearing War medals marched side by side with boys. It 
was in those years that the survivors of our War generation 
were being forgotten while we mourned for the dead and 
kept the two minutes’ silence on Armistice Day. We 
talked of the Lost Generation, and made sure that it was 
lost. There are exceptions, in politics, in business, in the 
professions, but the main body of that generation was 
broken in the years after the War. Those who did not go 
overseas are in the badly paid jobs at home. There is 
no leisure in their lives for anything beyond the struggle 
for living. Once they had dreams, political ideas, plans 
for the future. There was this and that one who had done 
so well in the Army and would do great things in peace. 
But those dreams were in the good days the other side 
of the bridge. The bridge is broken. We condemn the 
War which ended twelve years ago. We read the War 

books as fast as they come out, and are kecome pacifists. 
Nothing is asked of us for that, no effort to redress that 
wrong which is twelve years old. We neglect the survivors 
as though they did not exist, and keep our pity for the 
dead who have no need of it. 
PeTeR DEANE. 
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SIBELIUS’S SECOND SYMPHONY 


HEN writing a brief note on Prokofieff’s music a 

few weeks ago, I contrasted with the lack of formal 

cohesion shown in his work the absolute mastery 
of form we find in the symphonies of Sibelius. Since then 
the Columbia Gramophone Company, aided by the Finnish 
Government, have issued a complete recording of Sibelius’s 
Second Symphony, which gives me an opportunity to con- 
firm my admiration for his work. This, I believe, is to be 
the first of a series, and there is every hope that the later 
symphonies may also be recorded. No. 2, though it lacks 
the intimately personal qualities of some of the later works, 
is a good one to begin on from the popular point of view. 
The material is attractive and the whole symphony is con- 
structed on so large a scale that the musica] thought can 
be easily followed by those who are, possibly, not accus- 
tomed to the extremely compact and somewhat enigmatic 
style of, say, the Sixth Symphony. The finale is, in fact, 
rather commonplace in construction, and has not the formal 
interest of the first movement. This movement, at first 
rather baffling, becomes clearer with every hearing, and 
eventually reveals itself as a superb piece of musical logic. 
Unlike so many symphonic movements in which the com- 
poser really says all he has to say in the exposition, the 
rest of the time being taken up with rhetorical] antithesis 
and repetition thinly disguised by change of key and tone 
colour, this first movement is increasingly interesting on 
every page, and it is not until the end that the whole plan 
is made clear. We do not really see the raison d’étre of the 
exposition until the fina] and curiously telescoped presenta- 
tion of the themes. This movement may almost be said 
to resemble a really well-worked-out detective story. 
Sibelius, like Holmes, allows us to see him at work, but 
throws out no explanation of his curious processes of thought 
until the case is complete. 

The second movement, though less baffling at a first 
hearing, is no less interesting from the formal point of view, 
quite apart from the sombre magnificence of its thematic 
material. The curious agitato passages, with their sense of 
sinister frustration, might almost suggest a programme were 
it not that they are brought into perfect musical propor- 
tion by the very moving end to the movement. This slow 
movement, both technically and emotionally, is on a scale 
to which there is possibly no parallel in music since 
Beethoven. 

The last two movements are brilliantly effective, but less 
original in conception. The Scherzo is a typical piece of 
Sibelius scoring, particularly in its treatment of the strings, 
and the Trio has a most engaging simplicity reminiscent of 
Grieg; but in this movement and the Finale we find that 
Sibelius is relying more on conventional nineteenth-century 
symphonic form, and, in consequence, our interest flag: 
slightly. Perhaps the performance is partly to blame. Pro- 
fessor Kajanus was, I believe, specially chosen by Sibelius, 
yet I find it hard to believe that he has done full justice 
to the vigour that is implicit in the music of the last move- 
ment. It is not until the very end that we are really 
thrilled. This coda is a good example of Sibelius’s skill in 
building up a climax on accepted lines, but hardly prepares 
one for the subtlety he displays in the finales of his Fourth 
and Sixth Symphonies. The conductor seems happier in the 
early movements, of which he gets an excellent performance. 
The recording is good, on the whole, particularly when we 
consider the difficulties presented by Sibelius’s individual 
use of the orchestra. As in so much recording, the violins 
are brought into too great prominence, a fact which is very 
noticeable in the link between Scherzo and Finale where 
the figure in the bass, which really binds the two move- 
ments together, is drowned by the arabesques on the upper 
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strings. It will be interesting to compare this performance 
with the one announced by the Hallé Orchestra for their 
next season. A study of the records helps one to unravel 
the knotty points in the work, and is bound to increase 
one’s appreciation of the actual] performance. 

I am sorry to see that this is the only Sibelius Symphony 
down for performance this season. It is not until the 
whole series is familiar that Sibelius wiil be recognized as 
the finest symphonist since Beethoven, (I am not forgetting 
the many fine pieces of music that have been poured into 
symphonic form ; these, though, are not necessarily fine 
symphonies.) Is it too much to hope that the Finnish 
Government will assist the Columbia Gramophone Company 
to produce the Fourth Symphony, which is generally con- 
sidered, by Sibelius’s admirers, to be his greatest work? 

Constant LAMBERT. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


** Topaze,”’ New Theatre. 


“ OPAZE ” is an extraordinarily amusing play. It 
i is the story of a schoolmaster so simple that he 
believes the copybook maxims which he teaches, so 
honest that the headmaster gives him the sack. Used as a 
man of straw by a corrupt politician, he learns that honesty 
is not really the best policy. And the play ends with him 
beating his employer at his own game and on his way to 
become one of the most prosperously dishonest men in 
France. The audiences at the Variétés Theatre in Paris 
have been laughing at this play for three years. But in 
London the laughs are by comparison rare and mild. Some- 
thing has gone wrong. The acting in Paris was superla- 
tively good. It was a weakness of the play there that in 
the last scene it seemed not that the schoolmaster was 
transformed, but that the same actor was playing a different 
part; and Mr. Massey has not succeeded in removing this 
weakness. But he and Madame Delysia, Mr. Raymond, Mr. 
Frank Cellier here are all extremely competent. Moreover, 
the office-scene in the last act is one of the best sets I have 
seen on a London stage. What has happened? For one 
thing there is no relation between the words of the characters 
and the manners of the cast. One could not accept the 
actors, except Mme. Delysia, as French; still less could one 
accept the characters as English. Only the most drastic 
rewriting could have adapted this play to English life. The 
school scene, which in France was one of the most comic 
things I have ever seen, was here one of the least successful. 
The author was satirizing the purely social morality taught 
in the schools of the anti-clerical Republic. But English 
schoolmasters, whose moral teaching has a religious basis, 
do not talk this particular sort of nonsense. The last 
accusation to be brought against them would be that they 
minimize the importance of material success. Being Chris- 
tians, they are free to point out the advantages of pros- 
perity. The corrupt contracts with which the latter part 
of the play is concerned may be less remote from English 
life, but at least we are less accustomed than the French to 
their exposure. As a result, where Paris saw a briskly cari- 
eatured description of their familiar institutions, London 
saw a farce about Cloud Cuckoo Land. If ‘* Topaze ”’ is 
enjoying a great success in New York, it is no doubt because 
in some respects America is more like France than England. 
The whole affair raises odd points about the relation of art 
to life. And even shorn of half its glory ‘* Topaze ” is one 
of the most amusing plays to be seen in London. 


“The Outsider,” Apollo Theatre. 


Take this play seriously and it collapses like a tower of 
toy bricks. And the trouble is that the author, Miss 
Dorothy Brandon, apparently intends it to be taken 
seriously. She is obviously passionately on the side of the 
quacks in her story of orthodox surgery versus the bone- 
setter, but what ought to be a play of ideas and discussion 
is, in fact, so much hysterical melodrama. The doctors are 
so triumphantly superficial and sentimental and narrow- 
minded, old-man-ing each other and referring to the bone- 
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setter in his presence as “‘ this man *’; the bone-setter is 
more convincing until he is allowed to marry his patient—a 
marvel of unnecessary ‘‘ happy endings ’’—but is often 
made to speak out of character; and the doctor’s daughter 
whom the quack ultimately cures, though a much more 
consistent character, displays hardly more than a single 
trait in her mental and spiritual make-up. But in spite of 
all this, the play is undeniably exciting, and at times one 
even forgets its argumentative absurdities and believes in 
it. This, no doubt, is partly due to the actors, who do all 
that can possibly be done to give shape and colour to their 
primitive material, Mr. Harold Huth in particular. For 
him it would not be over-rash to prophesy a meteoric career, 
perhaps rivalling that of Mr. Laughton. Miss Isobel Elsom 
makes a fine animal of the cripple, and Mr. Norman 
McKinnel wallows magnificently in her father’s mire of 
sentimentality. 


Nyota Inyoka, Arts Theatre Club. 

For a single dancer to hold an audience’s attention for 
two hours or so is a remarkable achievement, but one cf 
which Nyota Inyoka is quite capable. The trouble about 
such a programme is the filling in cf intervals between 
dances. Should there be a pianist, or another dancer, or 
what? The solution at the Arts Theatre last week was 
simple. Some sort of continuity was kept in the intervals 
by the orchestra becoming the main attraction instead of 
the accompaniment. This is rather too simple a solution, 
for it is difficult to persuade anyone who has come to see 
a dancer that it has come to. hear a below-stage orchestra 
for its own sake, and any audience is bound to give its 
impressions in an audible whisper in spite of lowered lights 
and programme requests. Towever, Nyota Inyoka has 
more than enough personality to carry the attention over 
the blank five minutes, and five hours would scarcely have 
been too long to wait for some individual items, including 
particularly dances among the first and last groups based 
on dance forms of Tibet and Ancient Egypt. These seemed 
strangely more characteristic of her art than the Indian 
dances, imposing on her as they did a certain discipline of 
restraint and even of stylization. 


Wednesday Evening Concert, Wigmore Hall. 
Myra Hess Recital, Queen’s Hall. 

There was a large audience for the first concert of the 
season in the excellent series of ‘* Wednesday Evening ”’ 
Chamber Music recitals on October 10th. Miss Myra Hess, 
Miss Jelly D’Aranyi, and Mr. Felix Salmond played trios 
by Mozart, Brahms, and Schubert. The event of the even- 
ing proved to be Brahms, in which there was a sense of 
balance and co-ordination which was lacking in the Mozart, 
not only because of the different nature of the works, but 
because there seemed to be a better understanding between 
the performers. Miss Myra Hess is a better solo than 
ensemble player, and the reason for this was evident after 
hearing her recital at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday. There 
is no doubt about the inevitability of her playing of any 
given passage, but there is sometimes a lack of decision 
about the relation of passages. Her obvious dislike of 
over-emphasis tends to turn a restraint into an inhibition. A 
work like the Italian Concerto in her hands gains enor- 
mously in subtlety but loses something of its structural 
unity. At her recital she was again at her best in Brahms, 
to whose F minor Sonata (Op. 5) restraint gives added 
power. 


The London Group, New Burlington Galleries. 
The Wertheim Gallery. 
Frances Hodgkins, St. George’s Gallery. 

The London Group’s exhibitions afford the best indica- 
tion of what is being produced by the younger school of 
painters in England at the present time, and are generally 
stimulating and lively. This, the twenty-eighth, is no ex- 
ception; its general effect is gay and cheerful, there is a 
good deal of promising work amongst the younger and less 
known exhibitors, and some excellent paintings by some of 
the older members. Among these may be mentioned Mr. 
Matthew Smith’s ** Carnations *’ (34), an exquisite piece of 
colour, Mr. Mark Gertler’s ** Still Life ’’ (30), Mr. Sickert’s 
very brilliant ‘* The Claimant,’? and Mr. Duncan Grant’s 
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** Rondo,” a lovely poetical design of dancing figures. 
Among the sculpture, of which there is more than usual, 
Mr. Maurice Lambert’s ‘* Dancing Mother”’ is finely 
balanced in design and of real originality. The Wertheim 
Gallery, 3-5, Burlington Gardens (below the New Burlington 
Galleries), is a charming new gallery which has just opened 
with an exhibition of English and French modern paintings. 
The French paintings are by Vivin, Loutreuil, Kolle, and 
Tchelitchew, and compared with the English part of the 
exhibition are rather disappointing. The latter is highly 
catholic in taste; there are two fine Sickerts, one of them 
a very interesting early work dated 1885, two good Matthew 
Smiths, some paintings of considerable charm by the late 
Christopher Wood, two by Cedric Morris, two still life 
paintings by Robert Medley, and some by that extremely 
interesting painter Frances Hodgkins. Miss Hodgkins is 
also holding an exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery, 
which should not be missed. She is undoubtedly one of 
the most original and sincere English painters of to-day : 
when so many fail because they paint by theory rather than 
feeling, it is refreshing to find one who seems naturally to 
think and feel in terms of paint. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 18th.— 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
The Roth String Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Sunday, October 19th.— 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, on ‘* The Standardization of Man,”’ 
Conway Hall, 11. 
The Camargo Society’s Ballet production, conducted by 
Mr. Constant Lambert, Cambridge Theatre. 
Film Society, showing ‘* Earth,’’ Tivoli, 2.30. 
The Bishop of Birmingham, on “Science and 
Religion,’’ the Wireless, 5.45. 
Monday, October 20th.— 
Medical Show, Royal Horticultural 
20th-24th). 
Dr. Marie Stopes, on ‘‘ The Triple Triumph of our 
Year,’’ Grotrian Hall, 8.30. 
Sir George Newman, on *‘ Medicine and the State,’’ the 
Wireless, 9.20. 
Tuesday, October 21st.— 
Mr. Gui St. Bernard, on ‘‘ Art,’? Morley College, 8. 
Mr, Ernest Thurtle, M.P., on ** The Rationalist Move- 
ment and the Politicians,’? Conway Hall, 7. 
Wednesday, October 22nd. 
Mr. C. K. Munro’s ‘* Mr. Eno—His Birth, Life, and 
Death,’’ Arts Theatre. 
The Prime Minister of Australia, on ‘* The Imperial 
Conference,’’ the Wireless, 10.5 p.m. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Mr. Osbert Burdett, on ‘* Authors and _ Public 
—_ at the Chemical Society, Burlington House, 
folie 
Thursday, October 23rd.— 
Miss L. Grier, on ** Changes in Occupations and Leisure 
of Women from 1830 to 1930,’? Bedford College, 5.15. 
Mr. Ernest Milton, reading Poems by J. E. Flecker, 
Poetry Bookshop, 6. 
Sir Basil Blackett, on “‘ Trade Within the Empire,”’ 
the Wireless, 9.20. 


Hall (October 





OmIcRON. 


POEM 


No more will I attend your way 
To ricochet from grave to gay; 

I take the path that turns 

To a soft brilliance that burns 
Unhurried time away. 


My chariot from your shooting star 
Unloosed, no longer at the bar 

Of circumstance, of pride 

Of name I stand. I go to bide 
Where only my dreams are. 


MarcGarReET Scotr McALPINE. 
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WORLD OF BOOKS 


SUPER-PLAYFAIR 


Urgent! Not to be Taken into Front Line Trenches ! 


GS creent: and Confidential! Very Secret! Secret and 
Oreilles Ennemies 


Taisez-Vous, Méfiez-Vous: Les 
Ecoutent ! 

A Wise Old Owl lived in an Oak, 

The more he Saw, the less he Spoke, 

The less he Spoke, the more he Heard, 

Soldiers should imitate that Old Bird! 
With these and similar adjurations, the matrimony of the 
battlefield may be said to have been solemnized. The 
soldier who was going to the estaminet was prepared to 
conceal from the girl who brought the ‘* eggs and ships ” 
the rather visible fact that his Division had just arrived 
from the North, or South. The fact that a farmer ploughed 
one day with a white horse and the next with a black horse, 
where he might be in view of a German balloon, assumed 
a sinister form. Pigeons other than military pigeons became 
Virgil’s obscenx volucres. The orientation of windmills 
visible from German observation-posts was controlled by 
printed instructions. The old woman who alleged ** Alle- 
man bon: Anglais no bon ”? (sometimes with a Rabelaisian 
inflexion) was a witch up to date. The staff officer who 
wandered, wearing a mackintosh, beyond his usual terri- 
tory was led back under guard to Battalion headquarters. 
And often, how often, owing to some imaginary telephone- 
wire between him and a Kommandantur, the imaginary 
station-master of Poperinghe, and Béthune, and Albert was 
shot! He was Tithonus, with variations; a phoenix; a 
long-suffering husband. 

* * * 

And still, the German authorities managed to obtain 
some information about our affairs. Afterwards, I met a 
German biologist, who had been in the Army, and I com- 
plimented him on the excellence of German intelligence 
methods. Agents, I supposed. He, as a biologist, had been 
fitted into the military machine as a decoding clerk, and 
he said it was not, latterly, the work of agents. Intercepted 
messages and air observation, compiled and considered, had 
been almost enough. I urged that we had used some stiff 
ciphers (thinking of the B.A.B. code, which used to baffle 
most of us, let alone the other side). He replied that the 
decoding clerks on his side often went in for a little gambling 
on the first home with the message in clear. He even 
said that Germany did not start the war. It was with 
difficulty that I persuaded this bad man to return to his 
recollections, and we had a capital evening. 

* * * 


T meant to have shown him, for discussion, a passage in 
Mr. Alec Waugh’s book—a treasure—‘* The Prisoners of 
Mainz.”? Taking it from the shelf once again, I accompany 
Mr. Waugh with gloomy forebodings to the German intelli- 
gence officer’s table. What methods will be employed to 
extract from us the admission that the British are employ- 
ing Chinese labour? ‘* The man with the records viewed my 
presence with complete equanimity. ‘ Oh, well,’ he said, 
* It’s no good my asking you any questions. You’d be sure 
to answer them wrong, and besides, I don’t think you could 
tell me so very much. Let’s see, you’re in the Division, 
aren’t you? Well, you’ve got the following battalions with 
you.’ And he proceeded to give gratuitous information on 
the most intricate points of organization and establishment. 
. . . He knew the number of stretcher-bearers in a bat- 
talion, the number of G.S. wagons at brigade, and the 
quantity of red tabs at division. Anyone possessing a 
quarter of his knowledge could have had a staff appointment 
for the asking.’’ 





* 7 * 


What a clever, and what a permanent picture that is 
at the Imperial War Museum—I regret I have forgotten the 
name of the artist—of our own intelligence officers examining 
a German prisoner! It is a battle of wits and loyalties, and 
a good battle; but, more than that, if I do not misunder- 
stand the artist’s intention, it is the same man questioning 
the same man! That is, you could without any loss of 


significance move the faces under the caps as you please; 
the race, quality, and spirit are uniform. 
* 7 * 

But I delay; the book which has caused me to gossip 
is Sir George Aston’s ‘* Secret Service ’? (Faber & Faber, 
18s.); and yet I have not been precisely gossipping. I have 
been commenting on Secret Service. No nation has a 
monopoly in that faculty. Our author, who was for forty 
years engaged in it, naturally brings forward the successful 
side of British intelligence operations, and he views these 
from an altitude which few of us will ever share outside 
his, and similar books. He is proud of several achievements. 
August, 1914: Britain ships an army to France. ‘* Did the 
enemy know?” He says not. ‘* Though there were more 
than 30,000 Germans in the country when war broke out,”’ 
Von Kluck was not told. Sir George adds that among these 
30,000, twenty-one were arrested, and two hundred “‘strictly 
watched.’? He might have added that at least 29,779 Ger- 
mans were going about their ordinary business. However, 
we won that game. And, what is more, Sir George heard 
that there was a rumour of Russian troops, in innumerable 
railway trains, passing through England into Belgium. He 
did his utmost to infect Von Kluck’s headquarters with 
this, and believes he succeeded. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, those German spies had to be replaced. 
Karl Lody arrived. He even came to Bloomsbury, “ a 
district which seems to have been a favourite resort for 
foreign spies.”? He was arrested, and shot. In reality, he 
was a scout, not a spy; but we shot him—* a tragedy,”’ as 
Sir George Aston says. His extinction should have meant 
that we had a clear future; but Karl Muller, ** posing as a 
Russian,’? caused anxiety (from February, 1915). Sir 
George draws a remarkable and touching portrait of Muller, 
who, before he was executed, ** was allowed to walk down 
the ranks of the firing-party, shaking hands with every man 
and telling them that he bore no ill-feeling against men 
doing what was their duty.”’ 

* * * 

The nonsense about Kitchener is finally obliterated by 
our author, who, however, seems to me to be nonsensical on 
the subject of America’s entry into the War. He reveals, 
indeed, decipherings of telegrams from Dr. Zimmerman to 
the German Minister in Mexico, advising alliance with 
Mexico and Japan, dependent *‘ upon the outbreak of war 
between Germany and the United States.’? Meanwhile (he 
says), Bernsdorff in the U.S.A. was advised by the German 
Imperial] Chancellor to remain in mutual trust with Wilson. 
And what was wrong with all that? Accursed Germany, to 
believe that “ all’s fair in love and war’?! To prepare 
for American opposition, while attempting to retain 
American amiability! But this is to Sir George’s purpose— 
it was the British who captured and deciphered the 
Zimmermann proposal. 

* * * 

As for actual spying under British orders, Sir George 
Aston (despite the varied character of his pages) does not 
disclose much. A gentleman called ‘* X ” has read his 
manuscript and ‘‘ guarded the public interest.”” Am I 
becoming a professional gadfly, or do I rightly resent that 
phrase? Why should this great nation, with its peaceful 
ambitions, be under such censorship? Why—if it does— 
should it pay heroes of the Lody and Muller class, or 
wretches who cannot protect themselves against the lure of 
a few pounds, for walking into the focus of the firing squad ? 
To take the lowest view, what is the good of it? I remember 
reading, in the trenches, printed Army Headquarters intelli- 
gence reports. The word ‘‘ Agent ”’ was often attached to 
the information. And what was the weight of that informa- 
tion? In comparison with what one could see from the 
front line, one farthing; for behind the lines mobility 
reigned supreme. When we came up against the pillbox, or 
concrete fort, system, what did agents matter? 

EpMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
THE PALACE OF MINOS 


The Palace of Minos. By Str ARTHUR EVANS. Vol. Ill. 


Macmillan. 105s.) 


OuR modern civilization has itself little beauty, but there lies 
to its credit the discovery of a civilization possessing not 
only beauty but distinction, and yet so ancient that Homer 
knew it only as a legend. Sir Arthur Evans’ third (and 
penultimate) volume describing his excavations at Knossos 
and dealing particularly with the palace at the end of the 
Middle Minoan period, is quite as remarkable as the volumes 
which preceded it, and exceptionally interesting from the 
point of view of Minoan art. It will not be an easy history 
to tell even when all excavation is finished, the history of 
this Palace of Minos, through eight or nine centuries, its 
changes and developments, coming and going of fashions, 
building and re-building, sacking, plundering, destruction by 
earthquake, and then at last decay and desolation and that 
patient burier of palaces, the earthworm, with thirty un- 
troubled centuries to do his business. Sir Arthur Evans is 
writing these volumes over a period of years as excavation 
goes on, and while the description of the palace is made the 
more interesting for being combined with the story of his 
excavations, it is necessarily the more complicated. We are 
reading two kinds of book at once, neither of them simple. 
But out of the involved and detailed account of floor levels 
and of fragments of pottery and fresco, is evolved slowly the 
picture of this civilization, so like our own in some of its 
superficialities and so brilliantly unlike in most of its 
essentials. English people have been flattered and stimu- 
lated to find that the Minoans believed in baths (with grooves 
to receive the arms of the sponge rack) and in sound sanita- 
tion. The bodices of Minoan ladies were cooler and less 
modest than a Victorian Englishwoman would have liked 
hers to be, but their sleeves and skirts had already been a 
Western fashion before Sir Arthur Evans started to excavate 
at Knossos, and have now returned to fashion—so sensitive 
to exotic influences are our ideas of elegance in dress. But 
the vulgarity and mediocrity which appear inseparable 
from so many aspects of our civilization seem to have been 
altogether absent at Knossos. Everything the Minoans built, 
every fresco that they painted and every vase they shaped 
shows a clearness of intention and a strength and definite- 
ness of feeling which fill us with envy and wonder. And 
the miniature frescos from the small sanctuary in the North- 
West corner of the palace, which are elaborately described 
and illustrated in this volume, make it clear that the 
Minoans had humour. The ladies who sit talking together 
in the front row of the grand-stand act together a little series 
of social comedies of a delicacy and subtlety comparable in 
literature to Miss Austen’s. The male spectators, on the 
other hand, are summarily sketched in and wholly absorbed 
in watching the spectacle ; this may be an additional touch 
of satirical observation, but is there any certainty that the 
artist intended the whole fresco to represent the same moment 
in time? The ladies gossip while a fresh bull is being 
brought on, or while the athletes retire for refreshment (pos- 
sibly to the beer and cheese and barley cake painted on the 
fragment found at Tylissos), but for variety, and purposes of 
speed in painting and simplification of design, the male 
spectators are shown with eyes fixed on the arena while a 
‘“turn’’ proceeds. It is clearly an exciting turn, and the 
ladies who were themselves not excluded from performing 
by either sex or rank could hardly remain indifferent. 
Possibly it is the famous and incredible feat in which a girl 
seizes the horns of the charging bull and, throwing herself 
in a somersault over his head, lands upon her toes on his 
back, flinging forward again in another somersault into 
the arms of a second athlete who springs forward into the 
arena to catch her. It seems extraordinary that a people 
whose paintings and sculpture represent so faithfully 
physical forms and natural phenomena, who had so little 
inclination for the fanciful, should represent this feat again 
and again if it never occurred—for modern Rodeo authorities 
declare it an impossibility. 

It is difficult to get any evidence of the less material side 
of a civilization which has been built up from the stones 
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of its dwelling-places. We have grounds for supposing that 
the Minoans were a people of great vitality and much 
fastidiousness, vain and healthy, fond of animals, artistic, 
fascinated by the sea and all rocks and shells and creatures 
belonging to it, ingenious artisans and plumbers, much 
addicted to their national sport of bull-grappling, social and 
urbane, worshippers of a mother-goddess and venerators 
of women as a sex. But whether they had developed even 
the rudimen‘s of philosophy or of imaginative art remains 
hidden. The Ring of Nestor, which was shortly described in 
Volume II., and is described at length here, gives, according 
to Sir Arthur Evans, the one hint we have of the Minoan 
theories of the after-life. But first the story of the ring 
itself deserves telling :— 

“It was found in a large beehive tomb at ‘ Nestor’s 
Pylos’ by a peasant in ques: of building material there, 
somewhat previous to the invesiigation of its remains by 
the German explorers in 1907. The discovery, however, was 
kept dark, and on the death of the original finder the ring 
passed into the possession of the owner of a neighbouring 
vineyard. Thanks to the kindness of a friend, I saw an 
imperfect impression of the signet at Athens which gave me, 
however, sufficient idea of the importance that it might 
possess. I at once, therefore, undertook a journey to the 
West Coast of the Morea, resulting in the acquisition of this 
remarkable object.”’ 

It would take too long to describe here the four pictures 
on the ring, divided by the trunk and branches of the sacred 
tree ; Sir Arthur Evans sums up the general impression 
admirably :— 

‘* There is no gloom about the picture ; the human figures 
are not mere shadows or half-skeletons, but real flesh and 
blood and moved by very human emotions. Surprise, joy, 
affection, and encouragement are alternately suggested. , .. 
All alike wear fashionable raiment, reflecting indeed the 
latest modes, and the imagination is left free to fill in the 
bright colouring. We have not here the Hades of primitive 
Greek tradition—the gloomy Under-World of pale shadows 
and gibbering ghosts. This is the true Elysion, un-Hellenic in 
its conception, and ruled by the Cretan Rhadamanthys, 
brother of Minos, such as was the promised land held out by 
Proteus to Menelaos in the well-known passage of the 
‘Odyssey.’ It is not in Argos that he shall meet his fate ; 
the deathless gods shall convey him ‘to the Elysian Plain 
and the World’s End, where is Rhadamanthys of the fair 
hair, where life is easiest for men. No snow is there nor 
yet great storms nor any rain; but always Ocean sendeth 
forth the breeze of the shrill West.’ ”’ 

But that the Minoans had at times a more spiritual idea 
of the nature of humanity, than the Ring of Nestor suggests, 
is indicated by models of chrysalides and butterflies and the 
balances of gold plate with butterflies attached to each end 
of the beam, which were discovered in a grave at Mycene. 
The butterfly, to the Cretans (as later to the Greeks), was 
the symbol of the soul, and Sir Arthur Evans points out 
that just as the Egyptians believed that Thoth and Anubis 
weighed the hearts of men against the feather of truth, so 
the Minoans conceived of soul being weighed against soul. 

Sir Arthur Evans also describes and discusses the ivory 
statuette of a boy-god which appeared in Paris after the war 
‘‘in bad company "’ with a number of expert but undoubted 
forgeries. This statuette the author attributes to a genuine 
Knossian source and builds up a well-considered case for its 
original close association with the well-known Boston 
Goddess holding the two snakes outstretched. M. E. 
Gilliéron, Fils, among his many admirable illustrations, has 
drawn the goddess and the boy-god together as the author 
suggests that they stood in the original group, the boy-god 
on tip-toe and with the right arm lifted in adoration. The 
Minoan artists excelled in representing the raised and point- 
ing arm, and the long, firm curves of figures poised upon 
tip-toe or leaping outstretched through the air. Even in the 
fresco of the cat stalking partridges the forelegs of the cat 
plunge through the graSses, taut yet graceful, reminding one 
of the beautiful ivory figure of the leaping youth from the 
Temple Treasury, or of the fresco of the girl in the bull- 
ring, wearing only the Minoan girdle and loin-cloth, but 
showing her high rank by necklace and bracelets and head- 
band. 

The Minoan belt itself presents a curious problem. The 
boy-god just mentioned, whom Sir Arthur Evans takes to 
be a child of not more than ten years of age, is already 
wearing the Minoan belt, reducing his waist to half its 
natural proportions. It seems that these metal belts were 
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rivetted round children while they were still comparatively 
young, and according to expert opinion—Sir Arthur Evans 
has consulted Lord Moynihan and Sir Humphry Rolleston— 
it is quite possible that the internal organs adapted them- 
selves to the restriction. In any case the athletes of the 
Minoan arena show no signs of physical weakness, and un- 
doubtedly the belt emphasized the beauty of line that they 
admired and cultivated, giving the impression of tightly 
girt strength with the elegance of a most delicate waist. 

But it is impossible to give an adequate account 
of the ground that is covered even in this one volume of 
‘‘The Palace of Minos.’’ The book stands by itself among 
archeological records by virtue of the exceptional interest 
of the subject and the combination of first-hand knowledge 
with width of outlook. Sir Arthur Evans knows and under- 
stands Knossos with an accuracy and depth of knowledge 
that is almost uncanny. Here is one incident described in 
the book:— 

‘*The native workmen wanted to sink a well at a some- 
what remote spot in the vineyard {by the head-quarters 
house] but, acting on some vague inference from the contour 
of the hill-side above, I drew a cross in the earth surface 
beside a large block that happened to be standing at that 
spot and bade them dig there. Returning a few days later 
from an exploration up country I found all the world agog. 
On removing about a foot of superficial soil the men had 
exposed the choked opening of a Minoan well as nearly as 
possible a metre in diameter, at the bottom of which, 123 
metres down—about 42 feet—in the ‘ kouskouras’ formation, 
was an abundant spring of water which proved to be of 
better quality than any for miles round, and still supplies 
the house. In it there still stood a pair of two-handled 
pitchers of a characteristic M.M.la class—c. 2100 B.c.” 

Lyn LL. IRVINE. 


DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY 


Henry Irving. By EDWARD GORDON CRAIG. (Dent. 15s. 
** | Was an Actor Once.”” By ROBERT COURTNEIDGE. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. 


The Book of Martin Harvey. (Henry Walker. 10s.) 


HENRY IRVING has become a legend: more fortunate in this 
respect than the majority of his contemporaries, the very 
names of most of whom have already faded from the memory 
of man. There is, perhaps, no fame so transient as that of 
the actor. ‘‘ Where are the passions they eSsayed?*’ The 
best of them strut and fret their hour upon the stage—and 
then are heard no more; and if Irving, in the opinion of 
many, was apt at times to strut a little more blatantly than 
the occasion would seem to warrant, it was because he was 
one of the best. 

How at this distance of time can one convey to a genera- 
tion that knew him not, anything of the charm and mag- 
netism of Irving’s personality, the excitement (for, pace Mr. 
Craig, ‘‘ excitement ’’ is the word) that communicated itself 
to every member of the audience whenever he appeared upon 
the stage? No other actor of our time has evoked such 
enthusiasm. The nearest parallel to it is to be found in 
the case of Beerbohm Tree, but there is this important differ- 
ence between the two men—that whereas Tree was applauded 
by his patrons Irving was acclaimed by his subjects. And 
he aecepted it all in the manner of a king, with a kindly, 
not too regardful condescension. 

He will be best remembered by his performance in ‘* The 
Bells.” (Most of his Shakespearean performances are, per- 
haps, best forgotten, and certainly Mr. Craig does not linger 
on them.) He had striven valiantly, and in the face of much 
discouragement, for success, and success came to him in a 
single night. He lived, it is true, to repeat the triumph of 
that night at the Lyceum in 1871, but never to surpass it. 

Those who hold with Dr. Johnson that genius consists of 
an infinite capacity for taking pains can point to Irving in 
justification of their theory. The slap-dash methods of the 
average aetor of to-day would have been abhorrent to him. 
‘* His movements were all measured. .. . He left no loose 
ends. All was sharp cut at beginning and end, and all 
joined by an immensely subtle rhythm.” 

Mr. Gordon Craig writes in a spirit of hero-worship that 
leads him into a number of unnecessary exaggerations and 
detraetions. He is obsessed, too, with his conception of 
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Irving as the precursor of the Ubermarionette. Throughout 
the book one is conscious of ‘‘ the murmur of innumerable 
bees.’’ But it is at least a feather in Mr. Craig’s bonnet that 
there does emerge from his pages a portrait, definite, vivid, 
and recognizable. 

The most interesting passages in Mr. Robert Court- 
neidge’s volume—which is a record of fifty years of theatrical 
life—are those devoted to the author’s early struggles and 
experiences. Like Irving, Mr. Courtneidge surrendered to 
the glamour of the footlights while still a boy, and like 
Irving he lived to discover that success on the stage is the 
somewhat retarded reward of incessant effort. At Barnsley 
he found himself without money and with no lodgings to go 
to, so he slept in a shed. At length he was emboldened to 
explain his plight to the stage manager, a man named 
Williams :— 

‘“He was an old-stager, used to privation, and my tale 
made little impression on him. ‘ Well, you damned fool, 
why didn’t you tell us?’ was all his remark. I wasted few 
words, but their import was that before I played I must 
have food. As Williams hadn’t any money, we waited till 
the audience should turn up. Presently a young lad came 
up and put down threepence for a gallery seat. I took it, 
and hastened off to a cook-shop in the market place, where 
I bought two buns and a cup of coffee.”’ 

‘“ The Book of Martin Harvey ’’ must be accepted as a 
rough draft of the book which (one must hope and believe) 
Sir John Martin-Harvey will one day write. Fifty years 
ago it would have been described as an album, but the 
vogue of the album is as extinct as the vogue of the anti- 
macassar. Here, at any rate, are all the materials for a full- 
dress autobiography. Apart from a foreword by Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame-Graham, the book consists of portraits and 
Press cuttings, reports of speeches, the full story of ‘‘ The 
Only Way ”’ (now for the first time told), and some reflec- 
tions by the author on Hamlet, on the Art of Acting, and on 
Scenery and Production. It is a handsomely produced 
volume, and one calculated to give pleasure to Sir John’s 
many admirers. 

T. MICHAEL Pope. 





HE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF 


COBBETT'S 
RURAL RIDES 


EDITED BY G. D. H. & MARGARET COLE 





me 


With numerous vignettes by Fohn Nash 





This monumental edition contains all the hitherto un- 

collected material, including many English “Rides” never 

before reprinted, besides the TOURS IN SCOTLAND and 

the LETTERS FROM IRELAND. There are over goo pages 

of text, full Notes, a Biographical Record of upwards of 

nine hundred persons, an Index of Places, and a Map of 
Cobbett’s country. 


In three volumes, tall 8vo. One thousand sets at 5 guineas 
the set. Ready now. 


PETER DAVIES, 30 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 
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SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


The Soviets in World Affairs. By 
Cape. 36s.) 


LOUIS FISCHER. Two vols. 


THE intelligent reader of these two volumes will make his 
own deductions with regard to the author. He will deduce 
that he is an American citizen and a journalist, and that 
he is what is known as a pro-Bolshevik. He must have been 
well known as such also to the Soviet Government, for he 
has had exceptional opportunities given to him by prominent 
Bolsheviks for obtaining material for his book. The Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs gave him access to their docu- 
ments, and he has obtained information personally from 
Chicherin, Litvinov, Rothstein, Karakhan, Rakovsky, and 
parts of his book were read in manuscript by Chicherin, 
Rothstein, Rakovsky, and others. 

All this will make most people who are not pro but anti 
dismiss the work with a sneer, but there is no doubt that 
the ‘“ authoritative ’’ nature of Mr. Fischer’s information 
makes his book of great interest and real value. It suffers, 
of course, from being partisan. There is no criticism of 
those whom Bolshevism loves, but plenty of those whom 
it does not love ; on one side of a line all is darkness, on the 
other all light. History, we know, and Mr. Fischer prob- 
ably knows too, may be written like that, but it did not 
happen like that. Historical truth is always grey and 
twilit, and the writer who makes it all too black and too 
white will find that he has written ‘‘ propagandist ’’ after 
his name in letters much blacker than he would desire. 

The contemporary historian cannot, however, always be 
a chooser, and opportunities such as Mr. Fischer enjoyed 
have to be paid for. When all is said and done, his is a 
remarkable book, and contains more historical truth and 
less propaganda than one would have expected. Its sub- 
title accurately describes it: ‘‘ a history of relations between 
the Soviet Union and the rest of the world.”’ It records in 
great detail the story of Bolshevik foreign policy from 
November, 1917, to the resumption of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions in October, 1929. But it is not a mere history of 
diplomacy. Mr. Fischer, in his introduction, points out 
that the threads from Moscow lead to every other capital 
in the world, and that you cannot deal adequately with 
Soviet policy without dealing at the same time with the 
policy of practically all the other countries of the world. 
He paints, therefore, on a gigantic canvas, and his book is 
really a history of foreign relations throughout the world 
during the last twelve years seen through Soviet eyes. » 

The spectacle is, as we have said, extraordinarily inter- 
esting and valuable. But to the philosophic spectator it is 
also terribly depressing. The appalling political stupidity of 
the human race is never shown more clearly than in a 
great war, but revolutions run wars very close in this 
respect. If the revolution is on a sufficiently large scale, 
as in eighteenth-century France and _ twentieth-century 
Russia, every one on every side everywhere loses reason, 
common sense, humanity. For sheer suicidal imbecility it 
would be impossible to beat the intervention policy of the 
Allies, from the days of the German prisoners in Siberia to 
those of Baron Wrangel in the Crimea. If in private life a 
man acted towards his neighbours in the way in which in 
those days the statesmen of France and Britain acted to- 
wards the Russians—and, it may be added, towards their 
own countrymen—he would be certified and locked up as 
insane. If a private lunatic who is upset by the way I cut 
my hair throws a stone at me, he is shut up in an asylum, 
but if a public lunatic who is upset by his neighbour's 
economic theories and political system starts. killing 
thousands of men and spending millions of pounds on some 
crack-brained adventure in the Arctic Circle or the forests of 
Siberia, we probably call him a statesman and make him 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This book shows that the 
policy of anti-Bolshevik Europe and America has been 
throughout almost inconceivably short-sighted and inane. 
Even judged by its own standards, it has been a hopeless 
failure. But if the minds of Whites and their anti-Bolshevik 
supporters are warped so that they lose all sense of pro- 
portion, the Soviet statesmen (with the possible exception of 
Lenin) and their pro-Bolshevik supporters have been much 
in the same state. Mr. Fischer, of course, would not agree, 
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and he always does his best for Soviet policy. But even 


historical truth sometimes comes out. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE NEW WORLD 
Builders of the Bay Colony. By SAMUEL 


(Milford. 2is.) 


ELIOT MORISON. 


Mr. S. E. Morison has already proved himself to be one of 
those rather rare historians who can steer successfully a 
middle course between the pyrotechnic and the dry-as-dust 
conceptions of their craft. The qualities which gave distinc- 
tion to his ‘‘Maritime History of Massachusetts”’ reappear in 
full vigour in this study of the founders of New England ; 
the fruits of unwearied research and sound critical judgment 
are presented in a narrative that is as far removed from 
dullness as it is from superficiality. 

The method of the book is admirable. In form it consists 
of a collection of biographical studies, dealing with carefully 
selected types among the original settlers of Massachusetts : 
Master John White, the promoter of emigration; John 
Winthrop, Puritan squire, and Governor ; Master Thomas 
Shepard, preacher and church organizer ; John Hull, silver- 
smith and merchant; Henry Dunster, the real Father of 
Harvard University ; Nathaniel Ward, ‘‘ The Simple Cobbler 
of Aggawam,”’ law-maker and wit ; Robert Child, Remon- 
strant for liberty and toleration ; John Winthrop, Jr., indus- 
trial pioneer, scientist, and amateur physician ; John Eliot, 
‘* Apostle to the Indians’’; and Mistress Anne Bradstreet, 
saint and poet. But around each of these typical figures— 
so widely varying in character and vocation—Mr. Morison 
has collected so much of the early history of the Massa- 
chusetts settlements as came within the scope of their own 
lives and activities. Thus we are left, at the end, not only 
with a series of striking and animated portraits, but with a 
broad and lively picture of the whole New England Com- 
munity—the motives and methods of the emigration; the 
cross-currents of political and religious ideas among the 
settlers ; their houses, crafts, trades, learning, and amuse- 
ments. 

The picture is made more vivid by full and judicious 
quotation from contemporary diaries, letters, pamphlets, 
and broadsheets—including one or two extremely amusing 
anti-Puritan ballads—and by the really capital illustrations. 
These include some interesting portraits, photographs of 
some of the remaining houses of colonial date, examples of 
the work of Hull, Dwight, and other early silversmiths, and 
reproductions of title-pages, including those of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible and Anne Bradstreet’s ‘‘ Tenth Muse.” 

On the whole the picture is a pleasant one. Mr. Morison 
holds that the emigrants were more predominantly Puritan 
than it is to-day fashionable to admit, and he breaks a lance 
gallantly for his belief with Mr. J. Truslow Adams. But he 
holds also that, with all their limitations, the Puritans were 
‘*a courageous, humane, brave, and significant people,’ and 
he brings plenty of evidence to prove his case. The strongest, 
because the least expected, impression left by his book is not 
the vigour and determination of these founders of New Eng- 
land, but the amount of colour and vivacity in their lives ; 
their love of good craftsmanship, carved and painted houses, 
reasonable comfort and good living ; the evidences of inti- 
mate and cheerful social intercourse, easy manners, and 
intellectual activity. 

Mr. Morison builds up his picture the more surely be- 
cause he knows the value of small touches. The Harvard 
accounts, showing how Farnsworth, a Freshman, paid his 
half-year’s fees with four bushels of malt worth 22s., and 
‘** a lyttell browne Cowe,’’ worth £4 (less 3s. 6d. for bringing 
it to Cambridge), are full of matter for the student of 
economic history, and the social historian will take due note 
of Mistress Rowlandson, whose conscience moved her to 
cut down (not apparently to abandon) her smoking, because, 
‘* when I had taken two or three pipes, I was presently ready 
for another, such .a bewitching thing it is.’’ Altogether this 
is a delightful as well as an instructive book, fitly closed by 
the charming study of Anne Bradstreet, whom Mr. Morison 
claims, boldly, for the spiritual ancestress of Emily 


Dickinson. C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
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THE FINAL HAZLITT 


The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, 
Edited by P. P, HOWE. Vols. L., 
(Fifteen Guineas the set.) 


Centenary 
IV.. and V. 


Hazuitt is the most eloquent of the English critics. Few 


besides Professor Garrod would count him among the 
greatest. And even in eloquence Dryden is a serious rival. 


For Dryden's eloquence clothes a certain logic, an argumen- 
tative faculty, a love of debate, which we miss in Hazlitt. 
Dryden, moreover, was a poet. ‘‘ To judge of poetry is the 
faculty of poets.’ Coleridge, Shelley, Arnold, and even 
Samuel Johnson were poets; Hazlitt was not. Nor, for- 
tunately, was he a Professor of Moral and Political Science, 
like Aristotle, although his first work was ‘‘ An Essay on 
the Principles of Human Action,’’ which enslaved him for 
eight years. The boy who ‘‘ knew ‘Tom Jones’ by heart,” 
and was an idolator of Burke, wanted, of course, to dis- 
prove the principle of natural selfishness in man, upheld by 
Harley and Helvétius. He followed up that essay with a 
‘* Reply to Malthus "’; but even so he is not a literary critic 
of the Aristotle species. He is the ideal ‘‘ common reader,”’ 
as may be inferred from his remark :— 

‘Till I was twenty I thought there was nothing in the 
world but books ; when I began to paint, I found there were 
two things, both difficult to do and worth doing; and I 
concluded from that time there might be fifty.” 

In addition, his prose style is of a high order ; eloquent, yet 
never as in Landor, Meredith, and Emily Bronté, to name 
three dissimilar stylists, verging on the poetic. And an 
Appreciation by Pater is to a Lecture of Hazlitt as the rose 
of wax to the dog-rose. 

As every examination candidate knows, Hazlitt is linked 
and contrasted with Charles Lamb. Each is a greater 
essayist than critic. Hazlitt is the professional, Lamb the 
amateur. Hazlitt takes the turnpike road, Lamb the winding 
lane. Hazlitt’s nature, like the dyer’s hand, is subdued to 
what he works in: he drips with inaccurate Shakespearian 
quotation. Lamb mimics Sir Thomas Browne and remains 








“ The grave problem of motherhood, the 
most deadly of all professions, the death 
rate of which is higher than that of 
the miners.”—ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


SAVE THE MOTHERS 


E. SYLVIA PANKHURST 


No one is better qualified than Miss 
Pankhurst, who was responsible for 
five of the earliest free clinics, to 
write this book, a clear presentation 
of the facts, and an urgent plea for a 
new and enlightened social policy to 
lessen the present heavy mortality of 
mothers and babies. Her book takes 
into account and criticises the recently 
issued Government report and con- 
tains much information on the ways 
i which other countries are dealing 
with this vital problem. 
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essentially Lamb. Every examination candidate knows these 
things, and as likely as not concludes sententiously, ‘‘ We 
admire Hazlitt, but we love Charles Lamb.’ Apart, how- 
ever, from individual affections which may veer towards 
Lamb the frolic and the gentle, who devoted his life to a 
homicidal sister, and who on a famous occasion was very 
tipsy indeed, and had to be suppressed by Keats in Haydon’s 
painting room, there is no doubt in the reviewer’s mind 
which is the more remarkable personality of the two. Mr. 
P. P. Howe, the editor of this splendid fifteen-guinea cen- 
tenary set, the discoverer of new material, has a ‘‘ corner” 
in Hazlitt, and wrote Hazlitt's biography. I remember being 
a trifle disappointed by it. The portrait he painted was, 
considering the subject, curiously lifeless. There is still a 
great opportunity for a youthful artist to make his name. 

Hazlitt, ‘‘ your only good damner,” ‘ brow-hanging, 
shoe-contemplative; strange,’’ who, after the destruction of 
Napoleon, remained unshaven and intoxicated for weeks, 
prostrated in body and mind, who was tortured beyond 
expression and substantially insane with passion for a 
minx, his landlord’s daughter, said on his death-bed, ‘| 
have had a happy life.”’ 

The publishers (Messrs. Dent) and the printers (The 
Temple Press, Letchworth) present us with a very handsome 
page. The margins have all the spaciousness of happier 
days, but some readers will quarrel with the smallness of 
the type. And the decoration of the spine will not be to 
everybody's taste. Those clear, handy little volumes in faded 
green linen of a century ago, still to be picked up for two 
or three shillings and slipped into the pocket, will be as 
popular as ever. This centenary edition serves libraries, 
scholars, and collectors. It cannot be carried off ‘‘ at one 
proud swoop,’”’ as Hazlitt himself carried off Burke's 
Reflections *’ and ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? from Shrewsbury in 


1798. 
GEORGE RYLANDS. 


MR. PICKWICK AND THE POLITICIANS 


Personalities and Powers. By KNuT HAGBERG. Translated by 
ELIZABETH SPRIGGE and CLAUDE NAPIER. (Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d.) 

Lord Balfeur: a Memory. By Sir IAN MALCOLM. 
7s. 6d.) 

Peeps at Politioians. By 
Allan. 3s. 6d.) 


(Macmillan. 


ELLEN WILKINSON, M.P. (Philip 
IN his previous book Dr. Hagberg, the Swedish critic, dealt 
mostly with living Englishmen. His new volume contains 
a few Continental studies, including a long and penetrating 
survey of Renan. But he is mainly concerned with famous 
Englishmen of the nineteenth century, and it is a little sur- 
prising, at first sight, to see the name of Samuel Pickwick 
figuring in the list of contents of a work otherwise devoted 
to portraits of actual historical characters. Dr. Hagberg, 
however, is moved by no quixotry. He makes us realize 
that Mr. Pickwick is, after all, more vital and enduring 
than most people who have really lived, and that, more 
fully than they, he represents what is best and most dis- 
tinctively English in our national temperament. He is the 
ideal type, by which flesh-and-blood specimens of his 
countrymen can best be judged. 

Mr. Pickwick has many faults, and Dickens himself 
began by ridiculing him. Yet Pickwick made his own 
creator respect and love him ; it was, indeed, his ‘* greatest 
achievement that he met the young Dickens, a little bitter and 
satirical, whose purpose was to make him an object of 
jesting and derision, and in the course of a couple of months 
transformed him into a great writer whose satire became 
an epic, a modern Odyssey.” Judged theoretically or in 
detail, Mr. Pickwick may be wrong ; but in the gross and in 
practice he is right. The sunshine of his countenance is a 
more dynamic reforming agency than all the programmes 
ef the politicians and the sociologists. He may be incon- 
sequent in little things, but not in fundamentals. ‘‘ He loses 
his way at night in an inn and gets into difficulties, but at 
the cross roads of life he invariably takes the right 
direction.” 

“For my part’ (concludes Dr. Hagberg) ‘‘I shall admit 
without reserve that, in any possible conflict, I should know 
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Just Published 


THE 
INDIAN 
CRISIS 


by A. Fenner Brockway, M.P. 


This book (which is at once descriptive and 
constructive) is indispensable to every liberal- 
minded student of the Indian situation. 
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Just Published 


RUSSIA’S 
PRODUCTIVE 
SYSTEM 


by Emile Burns 


A plain answer to the plain question—How are 
goods produced and distributed in Soviet 
Russia ? 


12/6 
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Seo THOMAS COCHRANE 
R ead 10th Earl of Dundonald 
Nee by E. G. TWITCHETT 
In this book the thrilling career of Admiral Lord 


Cochrane is related for the first time authoritatively 
and in full. 


About 18s. net. 


Vv 
SLIGO 


by JACK B. YEATS 
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‘... is a book of importance, of far greater 

importance than most of the books which, this 

month or any other, will receive two-column 
reviews.”—T. Earle Welby. 


6s. net. 


Vv 
SCRUTINIES vot. 2 


by VARIOUS WRITERS 


Vol. I criticised writers whose reputations were in 





a the main earned before the War. Thijs volume 
Lene studies those of later growth, including T. S. ELIOT, 
RSA. ALDOUS HUXLEY, JAMES JOYCE, D. H. 
LAWRENCE. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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or, JAPAN IN TROUSERS. NaS 
by SHERARD VINES ‘& 
Author of “HUMOURS UNRECONCILED.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 


A 
PARADOX KING 


by P. BAROJA 


7s. 6d net. 
Vv 
ONE HAS BEEN HONEST 


by F. G. FISHER 


7s. 6d. net. 
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that I was on the right side if I were to attach myself to 

those among whom I could imagine Mr. Pickwick amicably 

associated with a rum punch. The metaphysical and moral 
problems can only rightly be perceived as they appear in 
glimpses in the concrete action, and Samuel Pickwick, 

Esquire, is at last and above all the symbol of a resolute 

and irrevocable choice of side on the essential questions of 

Ai t 

Dr. Hagberg’s treatment of Pickwick reflects his general 
outlook. He does not judge men by theories or by externals, 
but probes for hidden character, which he acclaims wherever 
he finds it. A detached spectator of our politics, his praise 
and blame cut clean across the conventional prejudices that 
colour our own judgment of our fellow countrymen. He 
appreciates the greatness both of Disraeli and Gladstone, 
though what he sees in them is very different from what we 
see. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, is dismissed as intellec- 
tually unimportant and even reactionary, but is, neverthe- 
less, pronounced a great man in virtue of the passion that 
made him seek the will of God, even if he sometimes mistook 
the vor populi for the Vor Dei. The high-falutin Imperialism 
of Chamberlain, with whom he admiringly contrasts Sir 
William Harcourt, moves Dr. Hagberg to scorn; but his 
dislike of Imperialism does not blind him to the solid worth 
of Lord Grey. Other admirable studies include an astute 
examination of the Kitchener ‘‘ legend’; a tender and 
moving portrait of another tragic figure, Lord Melbourne ; 
and a very original estimate of John Stuart Mill, who, a 
romantic at heart, is represented as having allowed love 
for a dominating wife to chain him to the utilitarian philo- 
sophy against which his inward self rebelled. 

Dr. Hagberg’s book is wholly delightful. It reflects real 
intimacy with its subjects; it is brilliant without being 
showy or cynical ; and the independence of its vision makes 
it uncommonly stimulating. The only essay which takes 
the normal English view is that on Lord Balfour, whose 
fastidious aloofness is only emphasized by the little memoir 
by Sir Ian Malcolm. Sir Ian, who was for many years 
Balfour’s intimate colleague, really sets out to dispel the 
‘legend ’’ of his Chief’s almost inhuman detachment. But 
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ihe more he protests Balfour’s ‘‘ charm,’’ the less are we 
actually made to feel it, and even Sir Ian himself concludes 
by wishing that Balfour had sometimes been ‘‘ more inti- 
mately demonstrative and sympathetic.’’ Two undeniable 
qualities stand out, however, in both writers’ estimates. 
Dr. Hagberg appreciates Balfour’s wit and courage, and 
these characteristics are well supported by Sir Ian's 
anecdotal testimony. 

If Dr. Hagberg is brilliant, Miss Wilkinson is merely 
smart. Her brief word-sketches of some three dozen Members 
of the present Parliament—with accompanying caricatures 
by Low, Matt, and Horrabin—are pert, familiar, and 
*“saucy.’’ There are flashes of genuine insight and intuition. 


3ut consistent straining after cleverness and epigram 
renders the book as a whole irritating rather than 


illuminating. 
GILBERT THOMAS. 


THREE BOOKS ON FOLKLORE 
The Bridie of Pegasus. By WARREN R. DAWSON, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.S.M. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Artist in String. String Figures: 
tien and Social Significance. By KATHLEEN HADDON (Mrs. 
O. H. T. RISHBETH). (Methuen. 6s.) 
The Science of Folk-Lore. By ALEXANDER 
A.M., Ph.D. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Their Regional 


HAGGERTY KRAPPE, 


Or these three books dealing with ethnological subjects, Dr. 
Dawson’s is the most learned, Mrs. Rishbeth’s the most 
entertaining, and Professor Krappe’s the most pretentious. 
Dr. Dawson’s book is a collection of eight essays on the 
Amphidromia Rite ; harpies and bats ; a man who became 
a god (Amenophis the son of Hapu) ; nose-rubbing and salu- 


tations ; mouse-eating ; the lore of the hoopoe ; birthwort as 


used in medicine through twenty-three centuries; and 
mummy as a drug. Like most collections, this one suffers 
from lack of continuity ; though the absence of a connected 
argument or narrative is perhaps less surprising and less 











METHOD 


‘ HE most progressive House in the 
trade.’ Such is our reputation; 
and it is one we have merited. 


PPLIED to a theatrical producer, 

an inventor, or a motor salesman, 
‘ progressive’ is a term of high praise, 
but when applied to a tailor, it is apt 
to be regarded with suspicion, sug- 
gesting methods so modern that the 
clothes themselves may be somewhat 
out of the ordinary—possibly incorrect, 
and even outré. 





HILE our methods are modern, 

and individual, and the firm as 
a whole intensely alive, at the same 
time, we are careful to preserve all 
that is best of the old traditions, and 
the cut of our clothes is conservative 
enough to coincide with the accepted 
standards of good taste. That is to 


STOTT ae 








say, a man may be confident of feeling absolutely ‘safe’ in 
regard to our style, yet it will be recognised all over the 
world where good clothes are known. 


HANGES in men’s fashions are but slight; they vary from 

season to season only in slight degrees, such as an eighth 

of an inch or so in the depth of the collar; a slightly rounded, 

instead of a straight lapel; a half-inch on the length of the 

trousers. We are, of course, alive to all these subtle changes, 
for many of them originate from us. 


HILE we are sometimes criticised for being too modern in 

our business methods, there are many excellent houses 

in the trade which are gradually decaying through remaining 

in an old-fashioned rut. What is more, their style of cutting 

is so conservative that it is completely out of date. There is 
a happy medium in all things. 


S HOULD you become a client of our House, you will be struck 
by its individuality; it is utterly unlike any other firm in 
the trade. Our clothes are built by cutters who combine the 
skill of the craftsman with the imaginative genius of the artist. 
They bear the indelible stamp of exclusive West End _ style. 


Dinner Suits 


OUNGE Suits and Overcoats from ten guineas. 3 
Dress Suits from sixteen guineas. 


from fifteen guineas. 


14 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


t and 
11215 Scuthampton Row,W.C.; 


also at 
125 $tAnnis Square, MANCHESTE 
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The Spectator 


Two New Series beginning this week 


SCIENCE: 
YESTERDAY & 
TO-DAY 


Among the writers will be: 
Professor James Rice 
Sir William Bragg 
Professor William McDougall 
Professor Julian Huxley 
Professor G. S. Wilson 


The 
CHALLENGE 
TO RELIGIOUS 
ORTHODOXY 


This week Mr. J. D. Bernal writes 
on “Irreligion,” answered next week 


by Dr. N. P. Williams; The Hon. 
Bertrand Russell will write on 


“Religion and Happiness,” answered 
by Canon Elliott; Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad on “Is an Organised Church 


Necessary?” will be answered by 
Rev. Cyril Martindale, S.J.,etc., etc. 


THIS WEEK THE 
SPECTATOR INCLUDES 
ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 
by 
John Buchan G. D. Turner 
J. B. Morton F. Yeats Brown 
Evelyn Underhill Gilbert Murray 


Sir T. B. Sapru Susan Isaacs 
Sir W. Beach Thomas 


The Spectator 


ON SALE TO-DAY 


Price Sixpence 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





COME TO THINK OF IT 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


A volume of essays on various subjects in Mr. Chester- 
ton’s usual whimsical and provocative manner. 


6s. net 


THINGS THAT ANNOY ME 
By E. V. KNOX. 5s. net 
Another delightful book of fun and mischief by ‘ Evoe’ 
of Punch. 


1066 AND ALL THAT 
By R. J. YEATMAN and W. C. SELLAR. 
Illustrated by JOHN REYNOLDS. 
An uproarious satire on textbook history, full of 


‘howlers,’ jests and jibes, which will keep the reader 
chuckling from beginning to end. 


5s. net 


THE FRENCH AT HOME 
By PHILIP CARR. Illustrated. 


An intimate picture of French rural and provincial life, 
charmingly illustrated. 


10s. 6d. net 


THE BALKAN ROAD 
By ARCHIBALD LYALL. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


The amusing record of an adventurous young man’s 
journey through Central Europe to the Balkans. 


AMAZON AND ANDES 
By KENNETH G. GRUBB. 
With 139 Illustrations. 18s. net 


‘No more fascinating book of travel has appeared for 
a long time.’’—-Field. 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC 
By L. SUSAN STEBBING, M.A., Reader in 
Philosophy in the University of London, 15s. net 
A bock designed to meet the need for a new approach to 


logic created by the rapid developments of the last thirty 
years. 


LECTURES ON ETHICS 
By IMMANUEL KANT. With an Introduction 
by PROFESSOR J. MacMURRAY. tos. 6d. net 
An hitherto unpublished collection of lectures by the 


celebrated philosopher, translated from the German by Louis 
Infield, B.A., O.B.E. 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT OF 
THE UNIVERSE 
By C. G. STONE, M.A. 
An important contribution to modern thought on the 
nature of reality. 


6s. net 





METHUEN AND CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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distracting than the inveterate habit of ethnological writers 
as a tribe of jumping from one place, people, and age to 
another. It is a strange and humbling assemblage of super- 
stitions, customs, and practices which Dr. Dawson’s erudi- 
tion has brought together ; and as we read these curious and 
often revolting tales, we may well marvel at the intellectual 
alchemy which has transformed such notions into the potent 
and enlightened instrument of modern science. 

Everyone at some time has played at cat’s cradles ; but 
there cannot be many individuals who realize that the 
entertaining string figures with which children while away 
a few spare hours are found in numerous and elaborate 
forms amongst primitive peoples in practically all parts of 
the world. Mrs. Rishbeth describes in detail a large number 
of these figures as they exist amongst Alaskan Eskimos, 
Navaho Indians, Kiwai Papuans, Australian aborigines of 
Cape York Peninsula, and tribes of the Gold Coast; and 
gives in addition a tabular analysis of the surprising total 
of 1,605 string figures already recorded throughout the world. 
It is most regrettable that her directions for making these 
figures are not sufficiently clear to enable the amateur to 
produce them—a conclusion to which at least the present 
reviewer was reluctantly driven after several hours of per- 
sistent but utterly unsuccessful efforts. Like most 
enthusiasts, Mrs. Rishbeth, in spite of a strong endowment 
of native caution, is perhaps inclined to infer too much from 
her data; but this debatable point apart, her book is an 
attractive guide to remote but fascinating territory. 

The publisher’s blurb on the dust-jacket of Professor 
Krappe’s book states that it ‘‘is the first presentation, in 
English, of a comprehensive and critical introduction to the 
science of folk-lore.’’ If this be even remotely true, then 
until Professor Krappe’s book was written we Anglo-Saxons 
were certainly luckier than readers of other languages. 

J. M. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Mr. Carew Hunt has begun the issue in volume form of 
‘* Unpublished Letters from the Collection of John Wild ”’; 
the First Series (Allan, 6s.) contains fifty letters. The editor 
is the great-grandson of the collector, who died in 1855, 
leaving behind thirty-nine volumes of autographic materials; 
‘‘ from 1700 onwards there were few persons of importance 
in England, France, and Germany of whom he had not 
secured at least one letter."’ Since 1855 the volumes had 
been shut away. Mr. Hunt, fearing to include something 
already published, is perhaps too modest in his choice of 
letters to print, but he gives good specimens of Marvell, 
Pope, Samuel Richardson, Sterne, and Voltaire (on the sub- 
ject of Calas); in his printed text of a Shellev note, 
‘*musical *’ should be ‘“‘classical.’"” This appears from the 
facsimile (the book contains four such reproductions). 


Otto Jespersen celebrated his seventieth birthday on 
July 16th. An illustrious company of philologists from many 
nations offered him on the occasion ‘‘ A Grammatical Mis- 
cellany ’’—now printed in a quarto volume of 464 Pf ges. 
Twenty-five of these are devoted to a Jespersen Bibliog: phy, 
by C. A. Bodelse::. The volume is published in Copem iagen 
by Messrs. Levin & Munksgaard; in London by Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin (25s. in cloth, 20s. in wrappers). 


To his anthology, ‘‘ Invective and Abuse,’’ Mr. Hugh 
Kingsmill adds a supplementary volume, ‘‘ More Invective ”’ 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.). Again he finds many 
beauties of malice and uncharitableness from authors so 
diverse as Ruskin and Sir Roger Casement ; again he gives 
us long and animated notes on these. It is curious to turn 
from this anthology to another new one, Miss Georgiana 
Abdy’s ‘‘A Victorian Pot-Pourri’’ (Lane, 6s.)—an album 
of verses mainly in minor keys and some in their way un- 
beatable ; for instance, Whyte Melville’s stanzas which are 
better known as Tosti’s ‘‘ Good-bye.” Here, too, Henry 
Kingsley’s strange lvrical individuality is represented, 
among many other voices of a departed world. We note also 
‘‘The Poet’s Corner’? (Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d.)—an 
attempt to choose ‘‘the hundred most popular English 
poems *’; and those chosen are certainly prettily reprinted. 

. - . 


The translators have been busy with Sanskrit, Russian, 
and Silver Latin. ‘‘ The Cloud-Messenger,’’ an Indian love 
lyric, is a welcome addition to that excellent ‘‘ Wisdom of the 
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East ’’ Series which Mr. Murray publishes (2s. 6d.) ; the 
translator is Mr. Charles King. Poetry readers who have 
no Russian will be indebted to Gerard Shelley’s appro- 
priately Byronic rendering of Lermontov’s ‘‘ Demon,”’ beau- 
tifully produced by the Richards Press (21s.). It is a story 
of ‘‘ woman wailing for her demon-lover,’’ and it possessed 
the rebellious and solitary heart of Lermontov for most of 
his short life—he died in 1841. The reputation of ‘‘ The 
Demon ”’ has had many ups and downs, as Prince Mirsky 
tells us in the Introduction, but as far as the English trans- 
lation goes, its popularity should be assured. The Silver 
Latin poems—the ‘‘ Pervigililum Veneris’’ and others—are 
done somewhat expansively into English by Mr. Chalmers. 
Hunt, a barrister of the Middle Temple (Cranton, 2s. 6d.), 
The Inns of Court have resounded to the praise of Venus :— 


“Cras amet qui nunquam amavit quique amavit cras amet.” 


While we write, Dr. Farnell’s ‘‘ Works of Pindar,’ trans- 
lated into rhythmical prose (Macmillan, 18s.), and Mr, 
Aldington’s ‘‘ Medallions *"—prose versions of minor Greek 
and Latin poets, now collected into one volume (Chatto & 
Windus, 3s. 6d.)—extend our list. Dr. Farnell will edit 
Pindar’s Greek in a second volume. 

Among the standard authors, Coleridge—apart from his 
poems—has evaded the ‘‘ complete edition ’’; his philo- 
sophical writings have been one of the main obstacles. More 
attention is being paid to these lately. After Miss Snyder's 
book of selections, Mr. Warren E. Gibbs is undertaking a 
comprehensive publication ; and the way to it will be very 
considerably straightened by Dr. J. H. Muirhead’s ‘ Cole- 
ridge as Philosopher ’’ (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). Dr. Muir- 
head attributes to Coleridge a philosophy far more 
thoroughly organized and effective than has usually been 
admitted. He grants that the Sage was harassed by his 
religion—one might almost say his religious politics. He 
explains Coleridge’s achievement in esthetic theory. He 
shows how, despite a set of disciples, Coleridge’s ideas were 
before their time. In short, in a compact volume—the out- 
growth from a larger history of idealism—Dr. Muirhead 
gives us a guide to Coleridge’s teaching which is not only 
deeply instructive but entertaining ; the book also contains 
several new passages from MSS., and fine ones too. 


?; BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


BIDDING IN THE “TESTj’ MATCH 


HE great charm of duplicate play lies in the oppor- 
i tunities it affords of comparison—the comparison, one 
with another, of alternative methods of bidding and of 
different lines of play. The two matches which have been 
played this month, at Almack’s and Crockford’s, between the 
Americans and strong, if ‘* unofficial,’’ British teams, have 
provided material which, in retrospect, is as fascinating to 
the analyst as the matches themselves were absorbing to the 
spectator. 

Here are a couple of hands chosen, almost at random, 
from the archives of the match at Almack’s. 

The game, be it remembered, is Contract. The first hand 
shows a successful thrust for game, developed by the Ameri- 
cans from an initial ‘‘ forcing ’’ bid ; while England, at the 
other table, could achieve no more than a partial score :— 

e® A 

9 KQ72 

© AKQ9Q5 2 
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@ 107653 North @ K4 
9 A588 9 J106 
> 108 West East o 36 
&* Q42 South * KJ9753 
@ QJ982 
9 984 
© 743 
* 106 


East was the dealer ; both sides vulnerable. 
At Table I., America sat North and South. The bidding 
was as follows :— 


East No No No 
South No 2 No-Trumps No 
West No No No 
North 2Diamonds 3No-Trumps 
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Just Published 


A SEARCHLIGHT 


ON AMERICA 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Introduction by Douctas WoopruFF. 12s. 6d.’net. 


This fully-documented survey, by an 
American, constitutes the most withering 
indictment of American civilization that 
has yet appeared. The effects of business 
ideals on American culture, morals, educa- 
tion, law, and art are estimated in a manner 
which must serve as a potent warning to 
England and the rest of Europe. 


CONFESSIONS OF 
A GUNMAN 


By DANNY AHEARN 


Introduction by RICHARD CHURCH. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book can only be described as among 
the most extraordinary autobiographies ever 
put before the public. The grim reality of 
life in the American underworld, victims, 
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criminals, police, and public, is described 
in detail by an experienced gunman. Whether 
as ahuman document or a sociological datum, 
the book is of absorbing interest. 
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UNSOLVED 
PROBLEMS: 
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JOHN S. HECHT 
Author of ‘* The Real Wealth of Nations”? etc. 


Times : “ Mr. Hecht brings to his 
attack on the principle of supply 
and demand a wealth and 
thoroughness of argument that 
deserve attention.” 

Morning Post (in leading article 
reviewing the book): “Mr. Hecht 
is an economist as acute as he is 
learned.” 

Daily Mail (in 3 column review) : 
“Very striking and suggestive. 
Its conclusions are of the utmost 
importance.” 

Saturday Review: “The work 
deserves to be read, and read 
catefully by every student of 
Political Economy.” 
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The five of Spades was led by West, and South, squeez- 
ing his adversaries on Dummy’s long string of Diamonds, 
eventually made eleven tricks. America thus scored 105 
points for contract, 100 for two overtricks, and 500 for a 
game vulnerable—total, 705. 

At Table II., England, sitting North and South, were 
less fortunate :— 


East i No No No 
South ... No 2 Spades No 
West ree No No No 
North 2 Diamonds 2 No-Trumps 


The hand was thus played at Two No-Trumps by North, 
with the result that Clubs were opened by East and estab- 
lished on the first round. North-South therefore had to be 
content with eight tricks only—70 points, or 635 fewer than 
were scored by America at the other table. 

This was, in a sense, a lucky result for America, since 
the bidding at Table I. would have been the same had East’s 
and West’s hands been interchanged ; while the contract 
would, of course, have been defeated. But the bid of Three 
No-Trumps, with a better than even chance of game, was the 
right one. In that sense, fortune favoured the efficient. 

The next hand illustrates the respective possibilities of 


if 








a bid for partial score and a double for penalties. 
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South was the dealer ; neither side vulnerable. America, 


as before, sat North and South 
Table IT. 


at Table I.; England, at 


Here is the bidding :— 
Table I.— 
South ‘i No No No 
West 1 Spade 2 Spades 
North 2 Hearts No 
Kast No No 
Tahle IT. 
South No No 
West 1 Spade No 
North 2 Hearts No 
East Double 
At Table I., North opened with the King of Hearts, and 


East-West made ten tricks. There is no sound system of 
bidding, however, by which a game contract could have been 
arrived at. 

At Table IL., : double proved a very 
precarious affair. The contract was ultimately ‘‘ set’ for 
one trick, giving East-West 100 points. The continuation of 
the Spade bid thus proved, on this hand, the more profitable 


venture to the extent of 60 points. 


Easi’s ‘‘ business ”’ 


RECENT GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


AFTER rather a dull summer the gramophone companies are 
turning out a really surprising number of interesting 
records, mainly orchestral. The most important of these, 
undoubtedly, is the issue by Columbia, of Sibelius’s Second 
Symphony, which I review more fully on another page. 
The other orchestral records are distinguished, not by anv 
great novelty, but by a remarkably high level of perform- 
ance and recording. 

Toscanini and the New York Philharmonic have never 
made a better record than the ‘‘ Barber of Seville’’ over- 
ture (H.M.V., 12-in., D1835). Apart from the brilliance of 
the execution, this performance is good because Toscanini 
obviously takes Rossini seriously. English performances of 
Rossini are usually spoilt by a deplorable atmosphere of the 
week-end romp or dormitory rag. It may, of course, be a 
question of the climate. Certain music takes on an alto- 
gether new significance when heard in its own country. I 
remember being electrified by a performance of Rossini’s 
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‘‘ Semiramide *’ Overture, given in a church at Siena during 
the International Festival some years ago. The work was 
played with all the fervour that a Russian puts into 
Tchaikowsky or an Englishman into Elgar and the little 
march tune that arouses titters in the Queen’s Hall sounded 
not only gay but really heroic. It is this spirit that 
Toscanini has got into his performance. 

The ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet *’ overture of Tchaikowsky has 
been magnificently played by Mengelberg and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra (Columbia, two 12-in. records, LX55-56). 
This, both in conception and material, is Tchaikowsky’s 
finest orchestral work and Mengelberg has treated it with 
just the right flamboyance and intensity. 

Another fine record, in an exceptionally good list, is 
Bruno Walter’s conducting of the ‘* Meistersinger’’ Over- 
ture played by ‘‘ Symphony Orchestra,’’ presumably British. 
Walter’s records are never merely sensational; they are 
always marked by subtlety of interpretation and an un- 
usually careful sense of balance. Unlike so many con- 
ductors, he does not sacrifice detail to sheer brilliance of 
recording, and his records, consequently, have the feeling 
of a real orchestra more than most others. This per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ Overture is mellow and 
satisfactory. Praise is due to the anonymous orchestra, 
particularly the wood-wind. (Columbia, 12-in., DX86.) 

I am glad to see an orchestral record of Liszt’s 
‘* Mephisto Valse.’? I could not say off-hand whether the 
piano or the orchestral version came first, but the orchestra 
brings out the sinister qualities of the work more than the 
piano. The playing, by the Brussels Royal Conservatoire 
Orchestra under Désire Defauw, is a little sedate at the 
beginning and without the diablerie which is necessary in 
the only Mephistolean music which really lives up to its 
title, but it improves as the work proceeds, and the final 
impression is a satisfactory one. (Columbia, two 12-in. 
records, with D’Indy’s ‘‘ Fervaal’’ Prelude on the fourth 
side, DX110-111.) 

It is interesting to see that this piece is down for per- 
formance in the coming Philharmonic season together with 
its still more rarely played companion-piece ‘‘ The Proces- 
sion by Night.’ The more familiar Liszt is represented by 
the Study in F Minor (‘‘ La Leggierezza’’) and ‘‘ Au bord 
d’une source,” superbly played by Solomon. This is one of 
the best Virtuoso records I have heard (Columbia, 12-in., 
LX57). Another successful piano record is Backhaus’s 
beautifully rhythmic playing of Schumann’s “ Aufschwung ”” 
—Albeniz’ Tango (H.M.V., 10-in., DA1018). 

Decca have issued Handel’s Concerto Grosso, No. 10 in 
D minor, played by the Decca String Orchestra under 
Ansermet. This is the fifth of an excellent series of six of 
Handel’s String Concertos which Decca have been issuing 
for some time past. The recording is, in most cases, com- 
plete, though, occasionally, one movement has been omitted, 
or the order of movements transposed. A harpsichord has 
been wisely used for the continuo, instead of the usual lum- 
bering piano. M. Ansermet, not always happiest with the old 
masters, is excellently suited to Handel’s broad and vigorous 
style. The whole series is enjoyable, though personally I 
prefer the latest issue, No. 10, and No. 4in A minor (Decca, 
Concertos 2, 3, 4, 6, and 10 T112-121). 

H.M.V. have issued a complete recording of ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly,’ with every realistic effect, including rather more 
sobbing, &c., than some will care for. It is a question how 
far such devices can be used with any effect in a mechanical 
medium. At the same time, it is remarkable how much of 
the dramatic effect of the music tells through on the gramo- 
phone. Puccini wrote better music than this in ‘‘ Turandot °” 
and other works, but he never was more successful in sus- 
taining the dramatic intensity to an almost unbearable point. 
I have no space here to enter into a discussion of Puccini’s 
merits as a composer, but to those who shudder politely 
at the sound of his name, I recommend Mr. Cecil Gray’s 
admirable passage on Puccini in his ‘‘ Survey of Contem- 
porary Music.’’ The opera is conducted by Carlo Sabajno. 
Margaret Sheridan is good as Butterfly. Lionello Cecil, as 
Pinkerton, seems too interested in his own voice to preserve 
the balance with the other soloists and the orchestra. 

Amongst other records which deserve a longer notice are 
two good Wagnerian selections: ‘‘ Das Susse Lied Veldtt ’’ 
and ‘‘ Ist dies nur liebe,’’ from ‘*‘ Lohengrin,’’ sung by Kate 
Heidersbach and Max Lorenz (H.M.V., 12-in., C1899), and the 
duet between Sachs and Eva from ‘ The Meistersingers,’’ 
Act III., sung by Schonn and Elizabeth Rethberg (H.M.V., 
12-in., DB1421), both with orchestral accompaniment. 

Jimmy Dorsey shows extraordinary virtuosity on the 
saxaphone and clarinet in a series of 10-in. records issued 
by Decca (accompanied by Spike Hughes and his orchestra). 

CONSTANT LAMBERT. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 





EMPIRE FINANCE—TOBACCO AND PETROL—CITY AND TARIFFS—GOLD MINES 


HILE the Imperial Conference solemnly discusses 
the organization of Empire Trade on preferential 
lines the finances of the Empire are being arranged 
on lines strictly realistic. The Canadian Government has 
raised a loan of $100,000,000 in New York—largely for the 
purpose of refunding existing indebtedness—while the 
India Government has borrowed £12,000,000 in London, 
half to meet the repayment of India Bills due in December, 
and half to provide for capital expenditure on railways in 
India. These operations suggest that the cream of Empire 
finance goes to New York. Will not Mr. Bennett extend his 
offer of a Canadian preference to the London capita] market ? 
The difference in the terms of these two issues is instructive. 
Canada issued thirty-year 4 per cent. gold bonds at 95} to 
yield 4.28 per cent.—which is a better long-term rate than 
even the British Government can obtain in London—while 
India issued 6 per cent. bonds, 1935-37, at par, which is, at 
any rate, better than Australia could do. Of course, if India 
is to prosper and remain a constituent part of the British 
Empire, its 6 per cent. bonds at par are cheap, but it would 
be absurd for investors who subscribe to this “‘ trustee ”’ 
issue to pretend that there is no political risk attaching to 
India loans at the present time. This year London has 
already subscribed £18 millions to the India Government 
—£6 millions in February and £7 millions in May—in 6 per 
cent bonds at 99. In normal] times the bulk of this money 
would have been raised by internal rupee loans. The rule 
of Empire family finance would seem to be that the mother 
always pays. 
” * 7 
This week the Stock Exchange has had a “ black 
Monday ” and a “* black Tuesday.’’ Forced liquidation was 
in evidence in every market except the gilt-edged. The 
leaders in the tobacco group, which have maintained a firm 
front for so long, have now been attacked. The decision of 
Godfrey Phillips to cut the price of Army Club cigarettes 
was the signal for liquidation in Imperial Tobacco and 
Carreras. Fears of increased taxation on tobacco next April 
made matters worse. The explanation given by Godfrey 
Phillips that ‘* the fall in the price of Virginia tobaccos 
following the slump in America has been averaged by the 
manufacturers and passed on to the consumer in the only 
practical way,’’ seemed to challenge the whole cigarette 
trade to combat. Surely a little healthy price-cutting would 
be better for the trade than the insane extension of the gift- 
coupon system which has already gone so far as to include 
free seats at cinema theatres and free two-valve portable 
wireless sets. But any mention of price-cutting or higher 
taxation is sufficient to throw shareholders at the present 
time into a state of nerves. . 


* — * 


Oil shares have been similarly affected. The depressing 
influence of price-cutting in the petroj trade and the passing 
of the Trinidad Leaseholds final dividend brought out fresh 


liquidation in Shell Transport and Anglo-Persian. I have 
already said that it is impossible to translate oil economics 
into terms of oil dividends for Shell and Anglo-Persian at 
this stage, but now that Shells have fallen under 4 to yield 
over 6} per cent. free of tax, and Anglo-Persian under 8 to 
yield over 6% per cent., the ‘* bears ’’ should tread warily. 


* * * 


The present temper of the City has been well expressed 
by a prominent firm of stockbrokers in a report to its clients 
boldly outlining an investment policy. Equity shares of 
British industrial companies should not be bought, they 
argue, until] such time as it is clear that Parliament intends 


to change the national fiscal policy. In their own words: 
‘*Tf a general import tariff on manufactured goods is 
adopted, there will be a minor boom in certain British 
industrials. If a revenue tariff on all imports is tried with 
the object of avoiding an increase in the income tax, and 
incidentally bringing down the real value of wages, a pur- 
chase of selected British industrials would then be justified. 
. . « In principle the ‘ equities ’ of British industrial com- 
panies should not be purchased in the middle of a major 
trade depression while labour and the political parties are 
still quarrelling over a solution. Even the temptation to 
‘ average ” should be resisted.”? This is brutally frank, but 
it is evident that the Stock Exchange is waiting for a change 
in the fiscal policy of the country on which to stage a 
recovery. ‘There are, however, certain equity shares which 
this firm of stockbrokers would regard as desirable pur- 
chases even in a trade siump. These are the shares of gold- 
mining companies, insurance companies, and certain shel- 
tered public utilities such as Underground Electric Railways 
and electricity supply companies in the outer London area. 
Incidentally a warning is given in this report against the 
danger of trading in New York until the trend of the market 
has been definitely established. A lot of money is lost in 
trying to hit the bottom of a slump. I ventured to say a 
fortnight ago that another market panic in New York, like 
that of the autumn of 1929, was not impossible. There 
was something approaching a panic at the end of last week. 


* * * 


Attention was drawn to the merits of gold-mining com- 
panies in THe Nation of June 28th. The selling value of 
gold is fixed, but the costs of production decline with the 
fall in the prices of materials. Hence output is stimulated, 
overhead charges are reduced and profits are increased. 
If we are to believe the League of Nations’ Gold Delegation, 
which reported that the world output of gold would begin 
to decline after 1932, a boom in gold mining in the next 
five years seems inevitable. The chief problem for the 
investor is to estimate correctly the life of the mine and 
allow for amortization. The following are three of the 
leading *‘ Kaffirs ’? :— 
Price. 

38 


Divs. 
65% 
3 9-16 323% 
31/- 90% 


* * * 


Yield. 

8.97% 

9.15% 
14.52% 


Life. 
22 years 
20 years 
17 years 


Crown Mines, 10s. ... 
Geduld, £1 ; 
Government Areas, 5s. 


Here is the “ bright ’? thought of a depressing week. 
No trade slump is complete without the company that 
booms—the exception to prove the rule. The difficulty is 
to find it. I had suspected the Austin Motor Company 
which has obviously profited from the sale of an inexpensive 
baby car to the nouveaux pauvres. (In America the 
licencees are making a special publicity stunt of ‘* the 
bantam Austin—thrifty mate for the car that squanders 
gasolene.’’) But the Austin Motor Company has now been 
booming for three years, and has probably reached a period 
when its profits will begin to decline under the stress of 
competition in a reduced market. Moreover, such is the low 
ratio (6.94) of ordinary share capital to total share 
capitalization that if its total profits decline by 10 per cent., 
its ordinary share earnings decline by 15 per cent., and so 
on. One must therefore fight shy of Austin Motor equity 
shares. But what of British films? British ‘‘ talkies ’’ are 
just coming into their own because British cinema audiences 
are tired of hearing alien voices and seeing alien customs in 
American films. The Company which is making the biggest 
profits out of British film production to-day is British Inter- 
national Pictures. Its cinema subsidiary, Associated British 
Cinemas, has also profited from the miserable weather of the 
summer. The ordinary shares of these companies may be 
too speculative to suit the average taste, but the preference 
shares quoted at 18s. and 14s, 6d. respectively yield 8.9 per 
cent. and 10.3 per cent. 























